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FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC MIND 


The progress of science, but even more the spread and develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit, are constantly forcing upon religion new 
and difficult questions and constantly raising anew the question 
whether faith and the scientific mind can live together. If not 
it will soon come to pass that between the intellectual forces of the 
world and the religion of the world there will be a great gulf fixed 
over which none will pass from either side. On the one hand, 
from the attitude of mind which science has created there will be 
no retreat but only advance; and on the other, the human heart’s 
need of religion makes it certain that however it may change its 
form religion will never die. The only question is whether reli- 
gion and science will live together or dwell apart in separate and 
hostile camps. 

Let it be laid down in the first place that faith and the scientific 
spirit will not dwell together by virtue of skilfully framed com- 
promises. A scientific man may confine himself so far as his 
science is concerned to chemistry and physics, and maintain un- 
disturbed his allegiance to an inherited creed, unaware of any con- 
flict between them. But while this may happen in an individual 
case, it cannot be true in the large. The scientific spirit is not a 
thing that belongs to the realm of so-called science in the narrower 
sense. It is an attitude of mind that once fully adopted inevitably 
concerns itself with every phase of life and thought. And faith 
is not less inclusive in its scope. The unthinking or narrow-minded 
man may define his faith as consisting in his acceptance of certain 
propositions that have to do with one side of his life. But if he ever 
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escapes from the narrowness of his life, intellectually or religiously, 
he will discover that his faith must concern itself with the whole 
range of his thought and life. Not only does the scientific spirit, 
when once it possesses a man, pervade every aspect of that life; 
faith also is like leaven and leavens the whole life. 

It must be evident therefore that the scientific spirit cannot 
live with a faith that is defined in terms of fixed creed and author- 
ity. If one’s faith means the steadfast maintenance of beliefs 
because and only because they are held and proclaimed by the 
church or any branch of it, then the coming of the scientific mind 
means the going out of faith. For the scientific spirit means that 
one resolutely faces all the facts and as resolutely accepts the legiti- 
mate deductions from those facts, and such a spirit is in direct 
conflict with the acceptance of dogmas on authority. 

But it must be admitted not only that the scientific spirit 
involves the acceptance of a principle which is in conflict with that 
of authoritative tradition; it usually means also the actual dis- 
covery of errors in those beliefs that have been traditionally held. 
The historical study of the last century, which has come more and 
more under the domination of the genuinely scientific spirit and 
has therefore more and more resolutely sought to face all the facts, 
has unquestionably compelled the abandonment of many old 
opinions and made not a few others impossible any longer of 
confident affirmation. True, many hypotheses have been put 
forward only to be abandoned, and many that now enjoy a 
certain favor with scholars may prove untenable. But it cannot 
be denied that in many matters hypothesis has been the step- 
ping-stone to a certainty far more certain than anything that 
preceded the hypothesis. We have changed, we must change, 
many of the beliefs that were once held respecting the way in which 
the world came to be, the origin of the race, the development of 
the Old Testament religion, the authority of prophets and apostles. 

It is not strange then that many ask with concern, How far is 
this process to go, and what is to be its outcome? For it is not in 
the realm of historical fact only that the scientific mind becomes 
tangent with the realm of faith. Wemay surrender the historicity of 
the story of Jonah; we may consent to the multiple authorship 
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of the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah; we may come to admit the 
existence of unhistorical elements in the gospels and of doctrinal 
misapprehensions in Paul. But we shall also have to face the ques- 
tion of the immortality of the soul, the nature of the soul itself, and 
even of the basis and security of our belief in God. The child 
takes—and ought to take—many things on testimony. But the 
scientific mind puts away childish things, and little by little, but 
relentlessly, demands the ground of every assertion. Does its 
prevalence then mean an all-inclusive agnosticism in religion ? 

Two answers are to be made to this question, for our reli- 
gious faith concerns itself with two distinguishable fields of thought. 
In the one, science is possible; the other is beyond the reach of 
science in the exact sense of the word. The boundary between 
these two fields is not the same for all persons, or for all periods. 
It is constantly changing with the progress of science. But it 
always exists. 

First, then, as concerns the sphere in which science is possible, 
it must be recognized that all knowledge consists of verified 
hypotheses. Nothing is known directly. In every realm we accept 
that which accredits itself by the fact that it corresponds to and 
explains experience and that its acceptance makes for the har- 
monious development of experience. Science objectively speaking 
is simply the body of such verified hypotheses. This is as true 
in the realm of things with which religion concerns itself as in every 
other, and no more so. We reach our conclusions about the Bible 
and its teachings, its origin, date, inspiration, and authority, as we 
reach conclusions in other realms. - Achieved results in this field 
are no more open to the blight of skepticism, to the demand of 
agnosticism, than in any other. We are, indeed, more sensitive to 
the suggestion of the necessity of revising our opinions here than in 
physics and so-called secular history; and this sensitiveness some- 
times leads to exaggeration and panic. But these are wholly 
unwarranted. There is no more occasion to surrender to the 
agnostic that portion of the realm of theological thought in which 
data may be gathered, and hypotheses set up, tested, and verified, 
than to yield chemistry to him or the history of Rome. 

Nor is the result of this process impoverishing to religion. For 
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if some former hypotheses are abandoned or modified by scientific 
criticism, this apparent loss is offset by a twofold gain. On the one 
hand, those beliefs—and there are many such—that emerge 
unharmed from the fire of criticism are far more strongly established 
than before, and on the other hand, the critical process brings to 
light new elements which, positively valued and used, enrich our 
faith. We must count our gains as well as our losses, nor fail to 
include among the former that inspiration, uplift, and development 
that come from the courageous pursuit of truth. 

In the second place, it is most important to remember that in 
every realm of life there is and must probably always remain a 
broad penumbral band surrounding the area of scientifically ascer- 
tained fact. There are immense tracts which science has not 
entered; perhaps they can never be entered; at any rate for an 
indefinite time to come, whatever progress science may make, its 
enlarging circumference will be but the vaguely defined inner 
boundary of the realm it has not touched. But this realm is not 
remote from human life and experience. Untouched by science, 
we ourselves touch it every hour; and touch it in things that are 
most intimate and precious to us. And here it is that faith has, 
not, indeed, its only, but perhaps its most important, task. And 
this is true, not in respect of religion only, but in every phase of 
life. By what scientific test can the youth prove that the friend 
to whom his soul is drawn is worthy of his love and trust? Yet the 
great friendships of life are formed in youth, and the great decisions 
of life are made in youth, and wisdom is not with him who will 
not venture without demonstrative proof, but with him who, 
trusting the world and the voice of his own soul, makes the noble 
adventure. How can it be scientifically established that life is 
worth the living? But the world is well agreed that he who 
shirks life for lack of evidence that it is worth the living, or even 
in the face of much evidence that it is not so, proves himself a coward 
and a fool. And what if the study of the history of religions shows 
us that men have always made their gods of that which was at their 
hand, be it gold or silver, wood or clay, and that they have always 
blundered, sometimes more, sometimes less, as they have framed 
their conception of God after the analogy of the beasts about them, 
or the kings that ruled over them, or the man they found within 
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them? And what if, with the ever-enlarging vision of the universe 
which geology, astronomy, and all their sister-sciences have been 
giving us, God has become so infinitely larger than even he whom 
the philosopher once called the Infinite and Absolute, that the 
thoughtful man finds it difficult to keep him confined within the 
limits of any creed or ritual? What if man in proportion as he 
becomes scientific is compelled to put away the childish things that 
were so easy to handle, and to grapple with things that grow ever 
bigger and tend constantly to escape beyond the limits of his 
thought? Doubtless what happens in many cases is that the thinker 
grows weary of the effort to adjust himself to the enlargement of 
his own horizon, and takes refuge either in the more comfortable 
conceptions of his intellectual childhood, or in easy though benumb- 
ing agnosticism. But what ought to follow is not this, but the 
conscious, deliberate, joyous adventure of faith, the appropriation 
to oneself from out of the realm where science has not gone, and 
perhaps never can go, of that conception of things, and of that 
faith in the God of the human soul and of human life, which brings 
-courage to the soul and inspiration into life. Such faith science 
neither contradicts nor forbids. It is in a sense ultra-scientific. 
In a larger sense it is in the highest measure scientific. Indeed it 
is only by virtue of a similar faith that science itself exists. And 
when science has reached its limits, which are by no means the 
limits of life or its needs, it is but rational, it is really scientific, 
to shape one’s further course by the faith and hope which are 
justified by the tests of human life, though those tests necessarily 
lack the accuracy and definiteness necessary to bring them within 
the field of science in the stricter sense. This is what we do in 
business, this is what we do in friendship and love; in fact in all 
the affairs of life. Without the adventure of courageous faith 
life would be stale and dull indeed. It is irrational to make this 
adventure everywhere else and refuse it in religion. 

Faith and the scientific mind are inconsistent if faith be narrow 
and unbelieving, or if science unscientifically set limits to thought 
and life. But if the scientific mind accepts all its larger implica- 
tions, and if faith has the breadth and courage that properly 
belong to it, not only can they dwell together—they contribute 
each to the development of the other. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PROPHET' 


PROFESSOR IRVING KING 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


It would not be d@ propos, in this paper, to discuss all the influ- 
ences which have little by little broken the bonds of custom and 
given the individual man a standing of his own within the group 
or tribe. I wish, however, to suggest that one of these influences 
has been these selfsame strange experiences to which I have re- 
ferred, and which are taken to mean that the individual is pos- 
sessed by some peculiar external and perhaps superhuman power. 

When a man in a primitive tribe has a vision, falls into a trance, 
or speaks in a seemingly strange tongue, he at once attracts atten- 
tion; his various doings and experiences, even when they chance 
to be quite commonplace, acquire a significance in the eyes of his 
fellows that they could not possibly have if he were always in a 
normal condition. Furthermore, if, as a result of his experiences, 
he is consulted on important matters, or if he becomes more or 
less of a leader of his fellows, he is, in so far, raised above custom 
and started to thinking for himself. His own private personal 


states have now a recognized significance in his social group, and - 


if he cultivates that aspect of himself, even though it be relatively 
a pathological aspect, he is cultivating an individuality that can 
transcend custom. Whenever he speaks his words will have 
weight, even though they contradict tradition; when he enjoins 
new modes of conduct, or condemns old usages as bad, he will 
be listened to and followed because he is thought to be under the 
control of something other than himself, or because it is the voice 
of God speaking through him. Now, if a person when “ possessed”’ 
attains a degree of prominence unusual for normal persons, he 
will retain some of his pre-eminence when he is in his normal 
frame of mind. He will, even then, continue to be regarded by 
his fellows with a certain awe. The periods of normal conscious- 
t Continued from the June number, p. 410. 
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ness in such a person, unless he is thoroughly demented, will 
alternate with the periods of possession. It is in these better 
balanced moments that he will reflect upon his experiences and 
seek to interpret them. His reflections upon these experiences 
and upon events and usages about him will have an added meaning 
because he will believe that he is even then under the guidance of 
his power. 

It is in such conditions as are outlined above that we may find 
the beginnings of that phase of prophetism which is of the most 
positive significance in the history of religion. This phase we may 
call reflective prophetism. The man who believes he is inspired 
may be stimulated to go on and think for himself. His occasional 
extraordinary experiences assure him that his inner thoughts 
have a validity irrespective of customary religion and morals. 
Of course he will be apt to interpret his reflections as further 
phases of inspiration, that is, he will not regard them as his own 
thoughts but as God’s breathed into him. The significant thing, 
however, is that he may thus really think for himself. 

The reflective phase of prophetism occurs only in a relatively 
advanced stage of social development, a stage which it not only 
depends upon, but which it has helped to bring into existence. 
The later Hebrew prophets, beginning with Amos and Hosea and 
extending through the Isaiahs, are the great examples of reflective 
prophetism. Behind them lay the conception of the prophet as an 
inspired or possessed man. There is evidence that all of these 
men were also at times possessed by something like the primitive 
frenzy, at least they claimed to have visions, and they sometimes 
behaved in quite unaccountable ways so that they may have 
been regarded by their contemporaries as more or less mad or insane. 
We recognize, of course, that the later and greater Hebrew proph- 
ets, especially, disclaimed any connection with the primitive 
ecstatic type. They clearly saw that ‘possession’ was no guar- 
anty of divine leading. While admitting that they rose distinctly 
above that type of prophecy, it seems to me possible that they 
may have owed something to it. This reputation for madness 
may have been due in part to the fact that they so vigorously 
opposed the corrupt practices of the later monarchies. A favorite 
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accusation to bring against anyone who varies widely from the 
customary order of things is that he is a crank, or crazy. It may 
be said to be a general law of human society that every variant 
individual is relatively pathological in the eyes of the rest of the 
social group. But while some of the madness of these later proph- 
ets may be explained in this way, there is no doubt but that they 
had their “‘experiences” and that they thought that they found 
in these experiences a divine sanction for their great messages 
and pleas for moral regeneration. In fact, in all ages a great 
message seems to require an accompaniment of some unusual 
manifestation if it is to meet with a wide acceptance. When 
this is lacking the preacher drops to the level of a mere moralist, 
able, no doubt, to express many wise ideas, but unable to excite 
much popular interest. Even in modern preaching, there is a 
widespread prejudice among ignorant people against the reading 
of sermons, on the ground that the minister, if he reads, will not 
be able to give himself up sufficiently to divine leading. A written 
sermon is thought to be the product of the speaker’s own intellect. 
At any rate, if the audience sees the minister actually ‘‘ possessed,” 
as it were, in its presence, it is much more impressed with the weight 
of the words spoken. I myself knew some years ago a very 
fervent and scholarly preacher of whom it was said that, in the 
beginning of his ministry, he was taken to task for not couching 
his message in the tones regarded by his sect as particular evidence 
of divine inspiration. His message was admitted to be edifying 
but it required the coloring of a peculiar sing-song tone to make 
it really weighty. This is a curious remnant of the primitive 
notion that a prophet must give evidence of the truth of his words 
by his being able, as he speaks, to pass into some ecstatic state 
when he will be en rapport with some higher power. 

As regards the content of the message of the ancient prophet, 
there are several aspects which deserve consideration from the 
psychologist but which can only be mentioned here. As we have 
seen, it was not so much what the early prophet said as the fact 
that he was able to throw himself into a divine ecstasy that im- 
pressed his hearers. Hence the chief content of the most primi- 
tive prophecy consists in these very states of possession by superior 
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powers. Music and dancing figure largely in the proceeding, 
and the message is little more than incoherent utterances, or 
possibly songs or chantings, which, though meaningless babblings, 
are supposed by the listeners to be some divine or mystic language. 

It is only with the development of the reflective phase, mentioned 
above, that the preaching ordinarily associated with the prophet 
became possible and this, as we have seen, was really the outcome 
of the reflective attitude of mind rather than of any trace of the 
primitive ecstatic frenzy. 

There is another aspect of the prophet’s message that is of 
interest, namely, that of prediction. Later ages have assumed 
that the Hebrew prophet foretold the course of events, even 
hundreds of years in the future. It is probably the supposed 
ability to foresee the future that has impressed all of us most 
forcefully and it has been the one characteristic of prophecy which 
it has been hardest for us to give up. The Hebrew word nabhi, 
however, only by implication conveys the idea of prediction. 
The abhi is an inspired person and he is therefore one who delivers 
divine messages. But to the primitive mind the notion of inspira- 
tion carries with it the ability to foretell the future. To it there 
is nothing incredible or impossible about forecasting the future, 
especially if one can get en rapport with superior powers. Of 
course this does not mean that primitive people have any theories 
of foreordination, by which, in the divine mind, the entire course 


- of events to the end of time is mapped out in detail. They merely 


assume, in a naive way, that whatever they are anxious to know 
about or to do can be accomplished for them by the all-potent 
power which is about them and above them. Hence, quite naively, 
they attempt to turn to account their supposed influence with this 
superior power. We are all familiar with the various methods for 
determining the future which were used by the Hebrews along with 
other primitive peoples. In some cases the sacred lot was used, 
sometimes the future was revealed by visions or dreams, or in 
trances or ecstatic states. In all cases the fundamental supposi- 
tion is that it is in these ways that the power is operative. 

Thus the later Hebrew prophets, with the traditions of divina- 
tion and of peering into the future back of them, quite possibly 
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considered it as part of their function to reveal the course of events 
to come as well as to plead for a higher plane of morality in the 
present. In fact, the plea for a better present life would be much 
enforced by taking a larger view of things, by seeing that all 
events, past, present, and future, are bound together in one organic 
whole. Here, indeed, we have the clue to some of the predictions. 
They were of the same type possible to all persons of keen insight 
into contemporary conditions and with some knowledge of past 
events. In many instances the prophet could easily say, ‘“‘The 
things happening now, the deeds you are piling up, can have only 
one outcome, that is, national disaster and perhaps subjugation 
to some powerful enemy.’’ But even where the prediction is 
easily based upon knowledge of contemporary events, it is doubt- 
less true that the prophet as well as his hearers attributed the 
insight to rapport with Jehovah. 

The prophets, however, did not confine themselves to pre- 
dictions of this type. If we leave out of account those predictions 
which may be regarded as mere flights of poetic fancy, the expres- 
sion of the national aspiration for a deliverer, as in the case of the 
so-called messianic prophecies of the unknown author of the latter 
part of Isaiah, there still remains a residuum of what may be regarded 
as genuine attempts at prediction. It should be recognized that 
later ages have very much exaggerated the prophet’s supposed 
power to predict the future. When he predicted it was nearly 
always conditionally and with reference to events in the immediate 
future, not hundreds of years hence, as most people even yet 
suppose. It would be difficult to go through the writings of the 
prophets and select with any assurance just those passages which 
are genuine predictions, and yet prediction was so thoroughly 
in harmony with the tradition of prophecy that it can scarcely be 
doubted that they attempted to forecast the course of things to 
come. In fact, popular belief down to our own day has clung 
to the notion that the prophet may really in some mysterious 
way have the future revealed to him. This belief had been sup- 
ported by the supposed fulfilment, in even minute details, of the 
predictions of the Hebrew seers. Among ourselves, also, there 
are people who claim to have forecast the future, but the evidence 
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they have offered in support of their claims has not been such as 
to pass unquestioned upon scientific examination. In general, 
it seems that a prediction which is actually fulfilled is either a lucky 
guess or a shrewd deduction based upon keen insight into present 
conditions. Moreover, the prediction which turns out to be 
correct attracts attention and is remembered, while those which 
fail are passed by and forgotten. A statistical study of modern 
prophecies, and there are many more of them than the reader 
may imagine, would reveal vast numbers of unfulfilled ones to 
every one apparently fulfilled. In many cases the fulfilments that 
are instanced are quite fanciful, the prediction being so ambiguous 
as to be susceptible, as those of the Delphic oracles, of two inter- 
pretations. 

I could give many illustrations of the above point, for I once 
had the privilege of being the next-door neighbor of a modern 
“‘prophetess.”’ Here is a typical example of her deliverances. 
The house in which she was living was for rent and a butcher came 
to look at it. As he went away, saying he would let them know 
later as to whether he would take the house, the woman had a 
vision, or a sort of hallucination, in which she saw the butcher 
leaving the house followed by a long line of sheep. On the basis 
of this vision she said that he would never rent the house, which, 
indeed, proved to be correct. 

Popular belief in the possibility of prophecy has tended to smooth 
out the difficulties in the supposed fulfilments which appear when 
these are critically examined. The so-called fulfilments of the 
‘Hebrew prophecies require a very liberal interpretation of the 
meaning conveyed by the prophecies. Many of them have not 
in any genuine sense been accomplished. Of these may be men- 
tioned the return of the Jews to the promised land and the restora- 
tion of the kingdom of David. Others have had only a symbolic 
fulfilment. Some of the predictions have no meaning except when 
taken as allegories, but it is hardly likely that the prophets them- 
selves regarded their messages as allegorical. The most striking 
prophecies, those contained in the Book of Daniel, are now believed 
to have been written after the events they were supposed to fore- 
tell. The messianic prophecies deserve a careful psychological 
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analysis because there are many complicated mental factors which 
need to be taken into account. Possibly some quite straight- 
forward utterances have been transformed by later ages into 
predictions. Is it not conceivable that even Jesus himself modified 
details of his conduct, perhaps quite naively, to conform to the 
statements of the Old Testament which he took to refer to himself ? 
It is even more likely that the different persons who contributed 
to the gospel stories in all honesty recounted the events in such a way 
that they seemed to be definite fulfilments of predictions made 
centuries before. Not infrequently do we find it recorded that 
such a thing was done that it might be fulfilled as was spoken by 
a certain prophet. It would be almost inevitable that an uncritical 
writer, firmly convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and believing 
thoroughly in the possibility of prediction, should imagine he 
detected in the ancient writings foreshadowings if not actual 
foretellings of many of the details in the life of Jesus. In some 
cases the quotations which these New Testament writers make 
from the Old Testament are inexact, in others the original meaning 
is obviously twisted. The psychologist is conversant with the 
fact that it is quite possible for a person whose mind is saturated 
with a certain idea to see objective happenings in a very distorted 
perspective and yet be entirely sincere in his belief that he sees 
correctly. Hence we can see that the view here set forth of the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the New Testament does not in any 
manner attribute moral perversity to those writers, nor does it 
detract in any way from their lofty religious messages. 

The conclusion to which we are drawn, taking into account 
such facts as are mentioned above, is that the whole conception 
of prediction, while a common one both in ancient and modern 
times, is adventitious to religion and is a relic of primitive supersti- 
tion. It is not in any sense an important element in prophetism, 
even though it has often been associated with it. The theory of 
the possibility of prediction is but a special application of the 
more general idea that the prophet is under the control of a higher 
power and is therefore endowed with various extraordinary abilities, 
among which is that of being able to see the future. As far as 
positive influence upon the development of religion is concerned, 
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the real significance of the prophet lies in the fact that he may 
become a preacher, a man of deep insight into life and the con- 
ditions of righteousness. 

The inspiration of the prophet presents another interesting 
psychological problem. The Hebrew prophets, both the earlier 
and the later ones, felt when they spoke that it was under the con- 
trol.or the inspiration of the spirit of Jehovah. Almost every 
page of their writings emphasizes the vividness of this conviction. 
Whether their words were predictions, or merely exhortations to 
a higher plane of righteousness, they regarded them as not their 
own but Jehovah’s. This sense of inspiration is also capable of 
comparative study and even of psychological analysis. Mohammed 
believed himself to be the mouthpiece of Allah, and the long 
line of prophets, both pagan and Christian, have been emphatic 
in their assertions that they were but the instruments of expression 
of some deity. Joseph Smith the Mormon, Monod the French 
messiah, Dowie, and the many also who have been fortunate 
enough to gain the recognition of the orthodox church, have 
claimed that they were at times in the control of a power not their . 
own, which they interpreted as that of God. Now, there is 
no reason for assuming that these persons were guilty of conscious 
deception in making such claims. It is a well-known fact of 
psychology that it is possible for a person in almost any vocation 
to have sudden uprushes into clear consciousness of ideas so vivid 
and so well organized, in fact, so foreign to everything which that 
person imagines he has previously thought about, that he feels 
quite naturally that they can come only from a source outside 
himself. The poet of ancient times was regarded as possessed of 
a divine frenzy when he composed his -verses, and he was, in fact, 
scarcely differentiated from the prophet. This same sense of 
inspiration is frequently referred to by the poets of all ages. Ora- 
tors also have their inspirations, and so do scientific men, mathe- 
maticians, artists, and even people in the ordinary walks of life. 
All feel at such times that they are in the sway of a superior mind, 
for the things they find themselves doing are so different from 
those of which they are ordinarily capable. Goethe, to give one 
instance, states that almost the whole of the Sorrows of Werther 
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seemed to burst forth into the focus of consciousness without 
previous thought on his part. It appealed to him with all the 
quality of a divine inspiration. Sir William Hamilton reports 
that some of his great mathematical generalizations flashed upon 
him in this same manner. Now, for a person who is unfamiliar 
with the psychology of such phenomena and who also believes in the 
possibility of spirit possession, the conclusion is almost irresistible 
that, in such cases as these, some external and perhaps divine 
power has actually used the man as a vehicle of expression. It 
would not be fitting to go into details at this point. Suffice it to 
say that every aspect of the feeling of inspiration or of control 
by superior powers as described by the prophet, the poet, or the 
orator can be paralleled, either in ordinary experience or in cases 
of mental pathology. 

On the side of inspiration, then, we may willingly grant to the 
prophet elevated and even powerful thoughts. In fact, the suc- 
cessful preacher, poet, orator, or writer must have a rich back- 
ground of experience, a subconscious self, we may call it for want 
of a better term, on which he can draw freely and deeply. He must 
be capable of powerful enthusiasms and he usually is. If we wish 
to give a scientific account of such a person, however, we gain 
nothing by trying to account for his power through external 
agencies. If his message is true it carries the warrant of its truth 
upon its face or it proves itself by its influence in shaping the 
affairs of men for the better. If the message is true, it could not 
be made any truer through the fact that it was inspired by some 
spirit or deity. Moreover, if spirit inspiration were proved to 
be possible, we should still have to test the message by its effect 
upon human life before we should be satisfied as to whether it 
came from a good or an evil spirit. The whole popular belief 
that the truth or excellence of the prophet’s message depends 
upon whether it comes from some source outside himself or not 
is but a remnant of the primitive superstition that what is well 
known is commonplace and trivial while what is striking or unusual 
is therefore divine. 

What, then, is the positive outcome of our exposition? It is 
that religion should get rid of the notion that God communicates 
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with man through some special states of mind, or through the sub- 
conscious self, as some prefer to call it. Such a notion is crass 
and primitive. God is not a phenomenon, nor is he a person like 
ourselves, nor is it easy to think of him as one among many causes. 
All we really know, when we leave off figurative language, is 
that the Deity is a valuational concept rather than a term descrip- 
tive of reality in the same sense that a “chair” refers to some 
external object that may affect our physical senses. God symbol- 
izes an intangible, but not less real, essence of value in the universe. 
Hence when he speaks to man it is not necessary for us to suppose 
that he must do it as we do by a voice, or even through apparitions, 
or by stirring up subconscious thoughts in us, or by implanting 
in our minds ideas unconnected with or foreign to our previous 
systems of thought. He may appear, rather, in all the varied phases 
of personal activity and yet not in any sense be an interpolation. 
If we are able to express a noble thought, or if, by reflection, we 
come to a deeper insight into duty or righteousness, we just in so 
far express, or bring to light, the values implicit in this great 
“unfathomed universe. We have expressed the essence of this 
worth just as the scientist may, by his formulas and descriptions, 
express the laws of physics or of chemistry. We may call it all 
an inspiration, if we choose to put it that way, but not in the sense 
that it is something adventitious or something that has been 
miraculously introduced into consciousness from without. It 
is an activity of the conscious being itself, working according to 
its own nature. It is a satisfying thought that we may, through 
the normal processes of our human nature, thus be able to express 
something that is valid, true, and abiding. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
I. THE FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 


PROFESSOR E. F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


The conception of a future life which comes before us in the 
New Testament is different in kind from any that had preceded 
it. Jesus Christ through his zospel had brought life and immor- 
tality to light, transforming into a certain hope what had hitherto 
been nothing but a vague surmise. None the less, in this as in 
so many other of its teachings, Christianity built upon foundations 
which had already been laid. In order to understand the New 
Testament conception in its distinctive aspects, it is necessary to 
begin with some brief review of the influences which went to form 
it. The borrowed elements are all fused together in the later 


doctrine, and undergo an essential change in the process of fusion; 


yet their nature and origin can be at least roughly determined. 
We are now learning that the forces which acted upon New 
Testament thought were far more numerous and complex than our 
older theology was willing to admit. It used to be taken for 
granted that Christianity grew up within a charmed circle, affected 
by no influences from without except those of the ancient scrip- 
tures. But this insulation of New Testament doctrine and belief 
is no longer possible. It has become evident that even through 
the channel of Scripture many of the speculations of Persian and 
Babylonian religion found their way into the creed of the primitive 
church. The Old Testament, moreover, was only one of many 
formative influences which have all to be taken into account. 
Jesus himself breathed the atmosphere of Palestinian Judaism— 
modified as it had been by centuries of obscure development and 
still sensitive to outside ideas, in spite of the fence which had been 
erected around the Law. The Apostles worked and thought in 
the tumultuous world of gentile civilization. They were touched, 
whether consciously or not, by the manifold intellectual move- 
18 
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ment of their time; and the reflection of it can be discer. ed over 
all their thinking. In the doctrine of the future life, more than in 
any other, we have to reckon with a wide variety of factors which 
all contributed in a greater or less degree to the Christian concep- 
tion. 

1. The Old Testament itself, as has been shown in detail in 
a previous series of articles, contains at least the beginnings of the 
subsequent doctrine. It is true that the Old Testament writers 
are mainly concerned with the survival of the nation; but in the 
later books we can trace the growth of an individualism which has 
ceased to rest satisfied with the mere national hope. The Old 
Testament, however, is a primary source for the Christian belief, 
not sc much because of certain isolated texts in the Book of Job 
or the Psalms, as in virtue of the larger ideas which pervade its 
whole teaching. The prophets had arrived at a lofty conception 
of the ethical character of God. They were convinced that in 
righteousness and obedience the true life of man consists. They 
aspired to communion with God as the one supreme blessing. 
The hope of a future life can have little real meaning unless it is 
related to these great moral and religious ideas; and they cannot 
be worked out to their final issues without awakening the hope. 
In the Old Testament they are not fully worked out. The horizon 
of the prophets is bounded by the conditions of the present world, 
and they are content to seek the fulfilment of their higher aspira- 
tions within those limits. But the belief in immortality as we 
find it in the New Testament is in direct line with their teaching, 
and serves to complete it and make it self-consistent. Again and 
again the Christian writers give utterance to their hope in language 
directly borrowed from the Psalms and Prophets. The deeper 
significance was already latent in the scriptural words, and needed 
only to be made apparent. 

In one important respect the Christian doctrine continued to 
bear the impress of its origin in the Old Testament. It was assumed, 
and the idea is strongly emphasized in Paul’s great argument, 
that the spiritual existence after death implies also a bodily resur- 
rection. There seemed to be something unreal and defective 
about the life to come unless it reproduced in some manner all 
the conditions of the present. This peculiar conception may 
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partly be set down to the survival of a primitive mode of thought 
which regarded the soul as naked and helpless apart from the body. 
But we may also see in it an unconscious attempt to conserve the 
Old Testament view side by side with that which developed at 
a later time. Life, to the Old Testament thinkers, was neces- 
sarily associated with the body and with the varied activities of 
which the body is the organ. The life of the future was therefore 
conceived not as purely spiritual, but as the earthly life trans- 
figured and raised to a higher plane. It can hardly be denied that 
this Old ‘Testament view has imposed a serious limitation on 
Christian thought. The belief in immortality became entangled 
from the first in needless difficulties and was rendered in some 
measure self-contradictory. At the same time we can recognize 
that the ancient view,. however crude in itself, helped to safeguard 
an all-important element in the belief. The immortality to which 
the Christian looked forward was a new life, as full and real and 
concrete as the life that now is. There could be no dissolving of 
it into some vague reunion with universal spirit; for the whole 
man was to rise again, body and soul together. Thus the doc- 
trine of a bodily resurrection, which laid such a difficult task on 
early Christian apologetics, was by no means a mere superfluous 
burden. It was nothing else than the assertion, under peculiar 
forms of thought, of a faith in personal immortality. 

2. In their unfolding of the prophetic suggestions of a future 
life, the Christian thinkers were only carrying to a further stage 
the work which had already commenced in Jewish theology. 
We are familiar from our reading of the New Testament itself 
with the controversy between the two great Jewish sects: ‘For 
the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor 
spirit; but the Pharisees confess both” (Acts 23:8). On the 
ground of this and similar notices we are apt to think of the Sad- 
ducees as the free-thinkers or agnostics of Judaism; but the truth 
is that they maintained the strict conservative attitude. They 
took their stand on the letter of inspired Scripture, rejecting 
the beliefs that owed their origin to later innovation. The Phari- 
sees, whose name has become a by-word for a formal traditionalism, 
were in one sense the progressive party in Jewish religious life. 
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Their elaboration of the Law, external and sophistical though it 
was, was a real attempt to develop the ancient code and make it 
more adequate to changing needs and conditions. On its theo- 
logical side, likewise, they sought to develop the Old Testament 
teaching. They took up the idea of a future life which was latent 
in the religion of the prophets, and presented it as an explicit 
doctrine. It occupies a central place in the apocalyptical books, 
which originated for the most part in the Pharisaic schools, during 
the period from the Maccabaean revolt to the fall of Jerusalem. 

The conception of immortality which finds expression in these 
writings is mainly deduced from two cardinal prophetic ideas. 
On the one hand it follows out to its ultimate issues the doctrine 
of retribution, inseparable from the belief that God governs the 
world. To the prophets, with their profound conviction of the 
justice of God, the actual destinies of men afforded an insoluble 
riddle. They endeavored by various answers to throw light on the 
mystery of why the righteous suffer and the wicked are left unpun- 
ished; but it was incapable of explanation so long as the present 
life was regarded by itself. The apocalyptical writers were led by 
the teaching of the prophets to take the further step from which 
the prophets themselves had held back. They admitted the appar- 
ent failure of divine justice in this life, and set their hopes on a 
future in which all balances would be redressed. On the other 
hand, the later thinkers laid hold of the prophetic anticipation of 
the Kingdom of God, and interpreted it along new lines. The 
ancient dream of a glorious future in store for Israel had proved 
delusive; and the apocalyptists, while refusing to part with it, 
looked for its fulfilment in a new age, and under a supernatural 
order. They held that the present world had fallen into bondage 
to evil powers, and that it contained no promise or possibility 
of better things. But they were confident that in a little time 
the existing order would give place to another, which would be 
introduced suddenly, by the immediate act of God. The natural 
heirs of this coming Kingdom would be faithful Jews who should 
be alive at the time of its advent; but if God was just, something 
more was necessary. His Kingdom must embrace not only the 
righteous among the living, but those who had wrought and 
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suffered in past times out of fidelity to his cause. They had died 
without receiving the promises, but when the Kingdom came 
God would raise them to life again that they might share in the 
victory. In its original form, as we find it in Daniel and the 
earlier portions of the Book of Enoch, this prospect of a future life 
was reserved solely for the righteous; and even at a later time the 
rising from the dead was conceived primarily as a “resurrection 
of the just” (Luke 14:14). But when the belief had once rooted 
itself, it became more and more comprehensive. Men learned to 
anticipate a general resurrection, preparatory to a final judgment 
of the world, when righteous and wicked alike would be rewarded 
according to their works. In the time of Jesus, the doctrine of a 
future life had permeated downward from the Pharisaic Schools, 
and was accepted as one of the foremost tenets in common Jewish 
belief. The details of the doctrine were ill-defined, and were left 
open to free speculation; but the main truth was received with 
little question by devout minds. Mourners comforted themselves, 
like Martha, with the knowledge that their dead ‘would rise 
again in the resurrection.” The anticipation of a future life, 
in which his due reward would be measured out to every man, was 
the chief motive power behind the law. 

3. But the native Jewish influences which went to mold the 
New Testament doctrine were reinforced by others, of a more 
indirect nature. Perhaps the chief of these was the syncretism 
which coincided with the early progress of Christianity and which 
constitutes one of the strangest and most perplexing phenomena 
in religious history. Ever since the days of Alexander the Great, 
the old partitions between the eastern and Hellenic worlds had 
been broken down; and the commingling of peoples had advanced 
even more rapidly under the Roman empire. The conquests 
of Lucullus and Pompey and the subsequent annexation of Egypt 
had opened up an active intercourse between East and West. 
As a result of the system of slavery, the great cities of Europe had 
become largely oriental in their population. Wherever they 
were settled the alien races brought with them their own religions, 
which were gradually fused with one another and with the religions 
and philosophies of the West. It was in the midst of this welter 
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of confused beliefs that the Christian missionaries pursued their 
work; and their success was made possible in no small measure 
by the widespread awakening of the religious spirit which had 
resulted from the ferment. 

To what extent were the Christian teachings affected by ideas 
that filtered in from the various oriental cults? We have here a 
problem of extreme difficulty, which the New Testament scholar- 
ship of our own day is painfully endeavoring to solve. Some 
of the attempted solutions have been marked by a wild extrava- 
gance. The origins of Christianity have been resolved almost 
into a tissue of oriental symbolism and theosophy, devoid of any 
appreciable basis in historical fact. Conclusions of this kind 
will not stand the test of careful investigation; and proofs are fast 
accumulating that ideas and beliefs which have hastily been 
regarded as exotic were simply taken over from Judaism, or were 
the spontaneous outgrowth of Christian thought. Nevertheless 
it is idle to deny that the alien religions exerted a powerful influence. 
Apart from any direct borrowing, they were assimilated to Chris- 
tianity through the common atmosphere of the time. Even the 
current language, as we are now learning from the researches of 
Deissmann and others, was saturated with terms that had received 
a peculiar meaning from the eastern cults. The Christian teachers 
had no choice but to accept those terms and along with them, 
in many cases, the whole system of ideas which they connoted. 

It was in the doctrine of the future life, above all others, that 
Christian thought tended to coalesce with the mysticism of the 
East. The oriental religions, widely as they differed from each 
other, all found their center in the idea of redemption. The 
world of material circumstance was regarded as a sort of prison 
in which the spirit had been confined through the agency of malign 
powers; and escape was sought from it by means of mysteries 
and sacramental rites. It was believed that in these the worshiper 
was brought into communion with the god—Attis or Mithra or 
Osiris—and ascended along with him toward a world of freedom 
and life. There was much in these eastern beliefs that corresponded 
with the teaching of Christianity itself; and for this reason the 
Christian missionaries more readily took advantage of the symbols 
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and ideas provided by them. They offered their gospel to the 
pagan world as the true message of redemption, and set forth its 
promise of a future life under forms that had already become familiar. 
In the course of the second century the foreign beliefs had so 
blended themselves with Christianity that they threatened to 
destroy its distinctive character and submerge it in the prevailing 
syncretism. From this imminent peril it only succeeded in rescu- 
ing itself after a life-and-death struggle. But although the gnostic 
heresy was overcome, not a few of its modes of thinking were 
definitely accepted as elements in the Christian faith; and we can 
trace the beginnings of this process of assimilation even in the 
thought of the New Testament. 

4. There remains yet another factor which cannot be neglected 
when we try to understand the development of the Christian 
conception. The thinking of the first century was all affected, 
to a greater or less degree, by Greek philosophy, the main results 
of which had now been popularized by literature and ordinary 
discussion. All the new religions sought to effect an alliance with 
one or other of the philosophical systems—in this way furnishing 
their tenets with some kind of rational basis, and securing for 
them an entrance into the western mind. To Christian thinkers 
the ideas of philosophy were the more accessible as they had 
already been incorporated with Judaism in the speculations of 
Philo. The church served itself heir to the Alexandrian system, 
and began to adopt it, even in the New Testament period, as the 
recognized organ of its theology. Now the Greek philosophers, 
building on ideas originally borrowed from the East, had elaborated 
a peculiar doctrine of immortality. The spiritual nature of man, 
as they conceived it, was essentially an activity of thought. By 
virtue of the intelligent principle within him man rose superior 
to the flux of earthly things and had his part in the higher world 
of external forms. Through a discipline of knowledge he could 
identify himself wholly with his intellectual nature, so that all 
accidents of time, and death itself, would have no power to touch 
him. It was by means of Greek philosophy—and this was its 
chief service in the sphere of religion—that Christianity was 
enabled to conceive of an immortality which was involved in the 
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very constitution of man. The Jewish and oriental beliefs in a 
future life had all turned on the idea of a resurrection. They 
assumed that man was a creature of earth, whose natural portion 
was death; and that he could not attain to an endless life unless 
he was raised anew, by a special divine act. Greek philosophy 
could not rest satisfied with this contingent immortality. It 
taught the Christian thinkers to pass beyond the idea of resurrec- 
tion, and to discover a sure ground for their hope, in the inherent 
nature of man. At the same time, there was this limitation in 
the Greek doctrine, that it worked solely with intellectual cate- 
gories. The soul persisted after death in so far as it was one with 
the intelligent principle of the universe; and an immortality thus 
conceived could be little more than abstract and impersonal. 
Mind in itself, not the individual expressions of it in human lives, 
was regarded as immortal. In such a system as Stoicism the 
thought of a personal immortality was merged entirely in that 
of a reunion with the universal Logos. Even Plato could main- 
tain an individual character for the future life only with the help 
of mythological and imaginative ideas which are foreign to his 
main conception. Thus the doctrine of immortality, in spite of 
the philosophical arguments, had little real hold on the educated 
mind of Greece. When Paul spoke at Athens, his audience broke 
up impatiently as soon as he made mention of the resurrection of 
the dead. 

These, then, are the influences that come chiefly into considera- 
tion when we examine the New Testament conception of the 
future life. It needs always to be remembered, however, that 
they cannot be marked off from each other with any precision. 
Jewish apocalyptical beliefs were derived in large measure from 
eastern sources, and offered many points of contact with the ideas 
of syncretism. Greek philosophy, as the Christian thinkers 
knew it, had entered into combination with the oriental cults and 
even with Jewish theology; and we cannot distinguish sharply 
between religious and purely speculative elements. Moreover, 
beneath all the specific influences there were others, impossible 
to define or classify, which must yet be taken into account. Out 
of this whole confused mass of contemporary thought and belief 
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arose the doctrine of the future life as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment. 

But while it availed itself so largely of pre-existing material, 
Christianity contributed one vital factor of its own, by which it 
transmuted everything that it had borrowed. This was the con- 
viction that Jesus Christ had risen from the dead. The faith of 
the primitive church was determined, in all its aspects, by the 
fact of the resurrection. It had here the crowning proof of the 
messianic character of Jesus, the index of a divine purpose involved 
in his death, the guaranty of all his promises. But the belief 
in the resurrection had a still more powerful and immediate bear- 
ing on the hope of a future life. 

On the one hand, this hope was now invested with a new reality. 
Hitherto it had always lain in the region of conjecture, and was 
open to question even among religious Jews. The Sadducees 
frankly rejected it, and perhaps there was no one who maintained 
it without a lingering doubt. By the resurrection of Jesus it had 
become for the Christian church one of the absolute certainties. 
Christ had arisen, the first-born among many brethren, and the 
power of death was now definitely broken. The Apostles could 
go forth to the heathen world, not with arguments however per- 
snasive, but with the testimony of what they had seen and known. 

On the other hand, the belief that Christ had risen gave a new 
meaning and content to the traditional hope. For Christians the 
mysterious life of the future was now identified with that life 
into which Jesus had passed, as their forerunner. They could 
look forward to an endearing fellowship with the Lord; they knew 
that when he appeared they would be like him. Thus the bare 
conception of a survival after death was now invested with a rich 
spiritual significance. Through Christ the future had revealed 
itself. The life laid up for his people was nothing else than that 
new life which they saw realized in him, and of which they had 
a foretaste already in the experience of faith. 

It was the confidence, therefore, that Christ had risen which 
crystallized all the surmises and speculations of the past, and 
molded out of them the New Testament conception of immor- 
tality. But the belief in the resurrection was thus decisive because 
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there lay behind it the whole impression of the personality of Jesus 
and of his life and teaching. Christian theology has too often 
been content to deal with the resurrection of Jesus as with an 
isolated fact. There has been endless discussion of the historical 
evidence by which it is supported, as if it challenged our belief 
on the ground of this alone. But when all is said, it was not the 
actual appearances, in Galilee or Jerusalem, which brought assur- 
ance to the disciples that the Lord had risen. These, whatever 
may have been their nature, owed all their convincing power to 
the experience of what Jesus had been, while he lived on earth. 
“Him hath God raised up, having loosed the pains of death; for 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it’’ (Acts 2:24). 
The incident of the resurrection served only to gather to a focus the 
whole significance of the work of Jesus. He had opened up for 
men the vision of the eternal. In their communion with him 
they had been awakened to the knowledge of a new life, which 
could not be holden of death. 

While it is true, then, that the Christian idea of immortality 
was made possible, and was in some sense created, by the faith 
in the resurrection, it runs back to something which was prior 
to that faith, and which is independent of all doubtful and con- 
flicting testimonies. It belongs inseparably to the whole revela- 
tion which had been given to men in Jesus Christ. By the gospel 
which he proclaimed and the life which he lived among them, he 
had quickened them to a larger hope, that sought its fulfilment 
in a world to come. 
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THE SCRIBES’ INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


The Judaism of New Testament times was distinctly a book 
religion. The “law,” the ‘‘prophets,’ and the ‘writings’ 
formed a body of sacred literature which was treated with a rever- 
ence akin to the respect paid God himself. Wherever the Jew 
went he carried his sacred book, and when unable to read it in the 
original Hebrew, provision was made for rendering it into the 
language of his daily life. This literature, more especially the law, 
was the center about which all his life and thinking revolved. 
It was studied in the home and the school, it was read in the public 
assembly, and it was thought to contain wisdom for determining 
conduct in every sphere of life. God’s message to men, com- 
municated in former times through lawgivers, prophets, and 
sages, was now sought chiefly in this written word. Thus it 
was regarded as the unique revelation of God’s will for Israel— 
the account of what he had willed in the past and the foreshadow- 
ing of his intentions for the future. 

But a book produced in one period of history is rarely per- 
fectly intelligible to succeeding generations whose immediate 
interests and circumstances are necessarily different from those 
of the original writer. The book needs to be interpreted, and this 
need becomes more and more imperative as time advances. Par- 
ticularly strong is the necessity for interpretation in an age when 
the original language of a writing is no longer a living tongue, and 
yet the contents of the book are supposed to be of the utmost 
importance for contemporary life. This was the situation in 
Judaism in the first century of our era. The primitive social, 
political, and religious conditions which called forth the work of 
Israel’s early leaders had long since passed, the language they 
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used was no longer known except by the scholars, and yet their 
writings were thought to contain the very words of God given for 
the guidance of his chosen people in all ages. Hence the need of 
the scribe, the professional interpreter, and the importance of his 
position among the people. 

In all this the Jews are not alone. Many religions have their 
sacred writings and their professional interpreters, but in this 
respect Christianity stands in a peculiarly close relation to Judaism. 
The Jews’ book was appropriated by the Christians as their own 
book, and its earliest Christian interpreters were of Jewish parent- 
age and training. After Christianity moved away from its original 
Jewish setting it still retained the primitive conception of the 
significance of the book, and it continued to regard interpretation 
of Scripture as one of the most important factors in religious 
thinking. Therefore it may be of interest at present to ask how 
the Old Testament was interpreted both by the scribes in Judaism 
and by the Christian scribes, as we may call them. We shall 
consider first the work of the Jewish interpreters, and confine 
attention mainly to the New Testament period. If we can form 
some estimate of their method and its results it may be suggestive 
for us in our own efforts to interpret Scripture. 

Notwithstanding the absence of direct documentary examples 
of Jewish interpretation from the century before and after Jesus’ 
birth, there certainly were individuals in this period who gave 
themselves to the study and exposition of the law at least. Jere- 
miah laments that the people know not the law of Jehovah for they 
are deceived by the falsifying pen of the scribes (Jer. 8:8). The 
work of the scribes was very different in spirit from that of the 
prophets, yet it was a work of peculiar importance in the post- 
exilic period. It was carried on by men of the type of Ezra, “the 
scribe of the words of the commandments of Jehovah and of his 
statutes to Israel,” ‘‘a ready scribe in the law of Moses” and a 
man who had ‘‘set his heart to seek the law of Jehovah and to 
do it and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments” (Ezra 7:6, 
10f.). Thescribes came to be highly esteemed among the people. 
At first they were of the priestly class but later their ranks seem 
to have been recruited largely from the laity, and when many of 
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the priests were yielding to Hellenistic influence from without, 
the scribes remained most loyal advocates of fidelity to the ances- 
tral customs and traditions. They were the teachers of the 
people, and so loyal to their trust that they fell ‘‘by the sword 
and by flame, by captivity and by spoil,” suffering vicariously 
for the refinement and purification of Israel (Dan. 11:33-35). 
Their reward was to be an eternal brightness shining like the stars 
forever and ever (Dan. 12:3). In Ecclesiasticus the scribe and 
his work receive unstinted praise (38:24—39:11). 

These teachers are referred to in the New Testament most 
frequently as “scribes” (ypaumateis); sometimes as ‘“lawyers”’ 
and “teachers of the law’? While 
they are often presented in an unfavorable light, the importance 
of their position in Judaism is self-evident. They are associated 
with the priests and elders as opponents of Jesus, they are the 
recognized guides of the people in all religious matters, they have 
developed a characteristic form of teaching from which Jesus’ 
teaching differs, they are the generally accepted authorities on 
all questions of interpretation, and when puzzling issues arise, 
like the question of the birthplace of the Messiah, his ancestry or 
his forerunner, they are the persons looked to for an answer. 

Furthermore, the Mishnah mentions the Soferim (“scribes’’) 
and the Zugoth (“pairs”) as authorities for its tradition. The 
designation Soferim is used of Ezra and his successors down to 
the beginning of the second century B.c. Of these, and of the 
“Great Synod” of 120 members said to have been maintained 
by them, we know very little; but it is clear that teachers of the 
law figured very prominently in this period. Ezra preaching from 
his pulpit in the broad place before the water gate (Neh., chap. 8) 
will hardly have been working alone; indeed occasionally his 
helpers are mentioned by name (Neh. 8:7; cf. Ezra 8:16). The 
term Zugoth is used of pairs of teachers prominent in the second 

Cf. especially I Macc. 7:12 f.; If Macc. 6:18 ff.; Josephus, Ant., XVII, 6, 2 ff.; 
War, I, 33, 2 ff., narrates a striking instance of this loyalty displayed in the time of 
Herod the Great, when Matthias and Judas, “‘two of the most celebrated interpret- 
ers of the Jewish laws,” incited their pupils to cut down the golden eagle from above 
the Temple gate. Their defense, on the ground of their supreme allegiance to the 


law of God, is almost identical in spirit with that made by the early Christians before 
the Jewish authorities in Acts 4:19 ff. 
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and first centuries B.c. and said by a somewhat doubtful tradition 
to have served, respectively, as president and vice-president of the 
Sanhedrin. The period of the Zugoth closes with the well-known 
names of Hillel and Shammai. Here begins the activity of the 
so-called Tannaim,? the formulators and creators of oral tradition 
in the first and second centuries A.D. We may feel assured that 
practically from the time of Ezra on there was no dearth of teachers 
of the law among the Jews. 

Yet specific examples of their actual work in the first century 
A.D., and earlier, fail us today. The literary remains of Jewish 
interpretation after the second or third century of our era are 
really vast in extent, but for the earlier period we must depend 
largely upon the later rabbis’ testimony to the teaching of their 
predecessors. To be sure the Mishnah, a topical compilation of 
the oral law, is a relatively early product, but it has come to us 
only through the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds, completed 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. Although it is the oldest 
portion of the Talmud—is indeed the text of which the completed 
Talmud is an exposition—at best the Mishnah itself was not 
committed to writing, in any complete and formal sense, before 
the second century A.D. As its very name signifies, it was the 
oral (7303) instruction as compared with the teaching read 
(S7P"2) from the written law of Moses, yet for a long time before 
the opening of the Christian era this type of tradition must have 
been in process of formation. While it may no longer be possible 
to say with absolute certainty that particular statements in the 

?Used in the Talmud distinguishing these teachers from the later Amoraim 


whose specific work is the interpretation of the Mishnah. In the Mishnah itself 
the Tannaim are spoken of only as “rabbis” or “‘sages.”’ 

3 Though the task of codifying this mass of oral material is said to have begun 
with Rabbi Akiba ‘and his disciple Rabbi Meir, if not indeed with Hillel, the credit 
for its completion is given by tradition to Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi near the close of the 
second century A.D. Allowance must, however, be made for later changes and addi- 
tions. At first it seems to have been thought improper to commit the oral teaching 
to writing (cf. Gittin, 60b and Temura, 14b), and indeed some interpreters (e.g., 
Rashi) think that even Rabbi Judah did not write out his compilation but transmitted 
it orally to his pupils (so Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 2 Aufl., IV, 494, but the view 
seems untenable; cf. I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor, III, 244-48). It is possible that even at 
an early date teachers may have had for private use some fragmentary written 
materials, e.g., the so-called ‘“‘secret roll”) 
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Mishnah are pre-Christian, we may safely infer that the exegetical 
methods there used and the general content of the exposition were 
current in the time of Jesus and the New Testament writers. 
A further example of the early exegesis is the Tosefta, a topi- 
cally arranged compilation of oral teaching similar to the Mishnah 
in content but more full in treatment. It is said to contain tradi- 
tion from the time of Rabbi Akiba or earlier, yet in its present 
form it is a work of the fifth or sixth century A.D. Similarly the 
Mekilta, the Sifra, and the Sifre cannot be traced beyond the 
middle of the second century of our era, and as known to us much 
of their content is of a later date. They present, in contrast 
with the topical arrangement of the Mishnah and Tosefta, a run- 
ning commentary on portions of the biblical text—the Mekilta on 
Exod. 12:1—23:19; 31:12-17; 35:1-3, the Sifra on the Book of 
Leviticus, and the Sifre on Num., chaps. 5-36, and the whole of 
Deuteronomy. While these works are of too late a date to be used 
generally as source material for our present study, perhaps a part 
of their content is as old as our New Testament. Indeed in literary 


style they are closer than the Mishnah to the New Testament. . 


In contrast with the Mishnah’s conciseness and brevity they come 
nearer to the narrative form known as midrash, although they are 
concerned mainly with instruction of a legal character, termed 
halakah. 

More distinctly in the New Testament style are the so-called 
haggadic midrashim, that is, exegetical amplifications in the form 


of edifying discourse. Jewish literature is rich in such works,‘ - 


but these as known to us are of so late a date that they seem at 
first sight valueless for New Testament study. Nevertheless, the 
New Testament writers were certainly influenced by this general 
type of interpretation, and some of its more specific items, though 
now appearing in late collections, may have circulated in earlier 
times. For example the ‘Rabbah’ on Num. 1:1 says the well 
which supplied the water to Israel in the wilderness was a crag 
like a bee-hive and it used to roll along and accompany them 
on their journeyings—a notion which evidently was current in 

4E.g., “Rabbah” (a series of homiletical discourses on the Pentateuch and the 


Five Rolls), the ‘“‘Pesiktoth” (homilies on the synagogue lections), and other impor- 
tant collections. 
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Paul’s day (I Cor. 10:4).6 And that the midrastic method of 
interpretation was popular in pre-Christian times can scarcely be 
doubted in view of such works as Chronicles and the Book of 
Jubilees. 

The Mishnah and kindred works mentioned above are written 
in neo-Hebrew, thus showing the prevailing prejudice against 
employing the Aramaic speech of everyday life for religious writ- 
ings. Yet in the synagogue of Jesus’ day the scriptures were 
rendered and interpreted in Aramaic. Although custom required 
this to be done orally, probably the translation became conven- 
tionalized at an early date and was written down at least for 
private use. These translations, called Targums, some of which 
are now extant, are not merely literal renderings but often are 
interpretative paraphrases of the original. But here again the 
late appearance of the literary form detracts from its worth as a 
witness to an early type of interpretation. The Targums never 
gained any substantial recognition as authoritative documents, 
and their preservation seems to be due mainly to the literary 
interest of the later Babylonian schools. However, they are not 
to be dismissed outright, for some of them are written in the 
Aramaic dialect of Judea and not improbably represent, at least 
in part, a type of Palestinian interpretation familiar to Jesus and 
the apostles. 

Thus it would appear that the age of Jesus and his disciples 
was one of remarkable activity among Jewish interpreters, even 
though documentary evidence for the specific content of inter- 
pretation is not now available. From the later portions of the 
Old Testament, to some extent from the New Testament, perhaps 
from Philo and Josephus,° and from the presuppositions of the later 
rabbinical exegesis we may infer some things about the work of 
the scribes previous to and contemporary with the New Testament 
writers. To be sure, it may be quite unsafe to treat the Mishnah, 

5 For other items probably derived from the Midrashim by the New Testament 


writers se¢ Matt. 1:5; Luke 4:25; Acts 2:1 ff.; 7:22, 535 Gal. 3:19; II Tim. 3:8; 
Heb. 11:37; James 5:17; Jude 9. 

6 Strictly speaking, Philo and Josephus are not representatives of Palestinian 
scribism, but their writings furnish interesting materials for the study of New Testa- 
ment interpretative methods. 
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the Tosefta, etc., as a compendium of the views of Jesus’ con- 
temporaries, yet there seems every reason to believe that these 
works partly represent with a fair degree of accuracy the general 
type of the earlier exegesis. A rabbi of the second century A.D. 
may not have made the same statements as the teachers in the 
preceding century, but he probably based his argument upon 
much the same presuppositions and expounded it in much the same 
way. 

The presuppositions and methods of this interpretation may 
now be summarized. We are not to imagine that the scribe was 
concerned with problems which are often discussed in modern 
study. His first interest was not to determine the original cir- 
cumstances under which a book had been written and the purpose 
it had been intended to serve, nor did he trouble himself in modern 
fashion with questions of authorship and date. These matters 
were settled for him by tradition, and there probably was no 
disposition at the time to ask for evidence of a tradition’s validity. 
Not only was the Decalogue thought to be a direct communication 
from God mediated to the people by Moses (Exod. 20:1; 32:16; 
34:1; Deut. 5:2 ff.), but ultimately the whole law—moral, judicial, 
and ceremonial (i.e. the Pentateuch)—was treated as the divine 
word communicated to Israel through the instrumentality of Moses. 
He had ordained laws by ‘divine suggestion’? and left them in 
writing “‘as he had information on each matter from God” (Jo- 
sephus, Ant., IV, 8, 2 and 4; cf. Deut. 33:4, 9 f.; I Chron. 16:40; 
Ezra 3:2; Neh. 8:2 ff.). A similar idea of peculiar sacredness 
early came to be attached to the two remaining divisions of the 
scriptures, the ‘‘prophets” and the “writings.”” The forefathers 
in Israel had committed to high priests and prophets the task 
of writing the nation’s records, and Josephus is confident that 
these records have been handed down with ‘utmost accuracy.” 
Furthermore, ‘‘everyone is not permitted of his own accord to 
be a writer, nor is there any discrepancy in what is written, as only 
prophets have written the original and earliest accounts of things 
as they learned them of God himself by inspiration, as they have 
also written clearly what happened in their own times” (A pion, 
I, 7). The books thus produced are “justly believed to be divine.” 
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Since the scripture was God’s own word he had taken care that its 
transmission should be without defect. This idea, for a scribe at 
the beginning of the Christian era, would be axiomatic. 

A natural accompaniment of belief in an infallibly preserved 
tradition was the idea of a closed canon. A set number of books 
came to be accepted as authentic guides in religious matters. 
Modern interest in examining the conditions which gave rise to 
such an idea, and the historical circumstances which fixed the 
canon’s limits, were not problems for the scribe. He found certain 
books which had come by custom to be treated with peculiar 
reverence, and his task was not to determine their authority but 
to expound and enforce it with all possible skill. As early as the 
time of Deuteronomy the religious teachers of Israel had found 
it desirable to attempt to define the limits of canonicity (Deut. 
4:2; 12:32), thus safeguarding their own position and rendering 
the task of religious instruction more specific; and as the syna- 
gogue worship increased in importance, the notion of a definitely 
fixed body of sacred writings was correspondingly emphasized. 
Thus the scribe and the book came to supersede the priest and the 
temple cultus. The exact content of the canon may not have been 
universally agreed upon in Jesus’ day, but the canonical idea must 
have been fully accepted. A threefold division had been recog- 
nized as early as the writing of the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, the 
New Testament writers know of a specific body of scripture (Luke 
24:44; cf. 1:70; 16:16f., 29, 31; 20:42; Matt. 5:17; 7:12; 
22:40; Acts 1:20; 13:15), and Josephus, speaking of the whole 
collection as “law,” “prophets,” “‘hymns and precepts,’ says: 
“No one has ventured either to add anything to them, or to take 
anything from them, or to make any change in them”’ (A pion, 
I, 8; cf. Enoch 104:10-13; Rev. 22:19). 

Along with the notion of a divinely given scriptural guide 
for life went, as a natural corollary, another presupposition of 
wide-reaching importance: the doctrine of mechanical inspiration. 
Philo explicitly affirms that a prophet speaks nothing of himself, 
but is only the mouthpiece of the spirit of God which possesses 
him (de special. Legibus, IV, 8 and de Monarchia, I, 9; cf. vita 
Mosis, III, 39). It is sometimes urged that Philo’s thought may 
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have been derived from the Greek notion of mantic frenzy, and so 
cannot be taken to represent Palestinian Judaism. Yet some 
early portions of the Mishnah contain very similar statements, 
as when it is claimed that if one says the Torah is not from heaven 
one has no share in the future world (Sanhedrin, X, 1); and 
even if he admits the heavenly origin of the Torah in general 
but holds that so much as a single verse was of human origin he 
despises the eternal word (Sanhedrin, 99a). The written law had 
been given to Moses by God, and the only question was whether 
it had been given all at once or roll by roll (Gittin, 60a). A kindred 
idea of mechanical inspiration is clearly claimed for Ezra and 
his five companions in their work of reproducing the lost records 
of the law (II Esdr. 14: 24-26, 38-48). Thus not only the thought 
content of Scripture but its very letter had been the subject of 
divine attention. Whether these opinions were held by the scribes 
as early as the beginning of the first century A.D. might of course, 
so far as the above references are concerned, be questioned, but 
the probabilities seem to favor an early date for the origin of these 
conceptions. They were a natural complement to the current 
idea of the canon, and there was a scriptural suggestion for them 
in such a passage as Exod. 32:16: “And the tables were the work 
of God and the writing was the writing of God graven upon the 
tables.” Moreover, the thought of heavenly tables, writings, and 
books appears in non-canonical Jewish literature at a relatively 
early date (cf. Enoch 93:2; 104:12; 106:19; Jub. 1:29; 3:10, 31; 
625) ete.). 

Under these circumstances it is not strange that the interpreter 
supposed himself to be dealing with a body of writing deserving 
the highest reverence and containing the essence of divine wisdom. 
One sees evidence of the deep-seated reverence for the law even 
among the populace, when Cumanus is compelled, in order to 
avoid a serious riot, to behead the soldier who had wantonly 
destroyed a copy of the “laws of Moses’’—a practical instance 
of Josephus’ assertion that a Jew would defend his sacred book 
even at the cost of his life (Amt., XX, 5, 4; Apion, I, 8). The 
recognition of the law as divine wisdom is found in pre-Christian 
times in Ecclesiasticus 24:23. In the midst of a eulogy on wisdom 
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the writer declares: ‘‘ All these things are the book of the covenant 
of the most high God, the law which Moses commanded us for 
a heritage unto the assemblies of Jacob” (cf. Wisd. Sol. 18:4; 
Baruch 4:1). There are many rabbinical sayings in the same 
vein, and they probably perpetuate opinions which were widely 
current at the beginning of our era. For example, in Pirge Aboth 
it is said that the Torah gives to those who practice it life in this 
world and in the world to come (VI, 7), it is the instrument by 
which the world was created (III, 23), and it is one of the three 
supports of the world (I, 2). As the law existed before the founda- 
tion of the world, so it was to endure eternally—an idea appro- 
priated by the writer of Matthew (5:18; cf. Luke 16:17; Megillah, 
I, 7). The scribe believed that he had in this sacred literature 
an embodiment of practically all that God himself signified for 
the thought of Israel. 

It is easy to imagine the type of interpretation that must 
accompany such presuppositions as we have already noted. But 
these were further supplemented by a practical consideration 
which contributed another determining factor to the general 
result. By the side of the written law an oral teaching had arisen 
to meet the practical necessities of life as conditions had changed 
from time to time. As soon as any disposition showed itself to 
deny the authority of this oral law, as was the case when the 
opposition between Sadducees and Pharisees developed,’ proofs 
for its binding character had to be produced. These were found 
in two directions: first in claiming that its content had been handed 
down orally from Moses, and second, in a proof-text demonstra- 
tion that its authority was supported by the written law. When 
once the principle of erecting “‘a hedge about the law” was estab- 
lished, interpretative skill was capable of almost unlimited expan- 
sion either in proving the validity of existing customs or in institut- 
ing new ones.® 

7Cf. Josephus, Ant., XIII, to, 6. 

8 As illustrating the use of Moses’ name in this connection, see Pirge Aboth, I, 1: 
“Moses received Torah from Sinai and he delivered it to Joshua and Joshua to the 
elders and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the men of the 


great synagogue. They said three things, Be deliberate in judgment, and raise up 
many disciples, and make a fence to Torah.” 
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Tradition credits Hillel with having formulated seven exegeti- 
cal rules—increased by Rabbi Ishmael to thirteen—as the basis 
of interpretation. They were in the main simply a set of plain 
logical principles. The first, for example,? was called “light 
and heavy” (772°%" 5p), which means an inference proceeding 
from the less to the greater, or vice versa. A single illustration 
may be cited from Mekilta on Exod. 21:24. The Sadducees took 
the law of “eye for eye” literally (evidently its primary meaning), 
while rabbinical interpreters held that the offender might pay an 
equivalent in money. This was argued on the basis of Exod. 
21:29 f., where it is stated that one who was liable to death penalty 
because his beast had killed a person might redeem himself with a 
money payment. Now paying a penalty with death was certainly 
a greater matter than paying it with an eye, hence if a pecuniary 
punishment could be substituted in the former case how much 
more must it be permissible in the latter. 

But interpretation was often far more artificial. The scribes 
sometimes recognized the plain meaning of a passage but supple- 
mented it with midrashic meaning. To illustrate, Deut. 24:16 
(“the fathers shall not be put to death for [55] the children,” 
etc.) clearly signifies that the members of a criminal’s family 
shall not be liable for his punishment. But “for” (52) was taken 
in the sense of “through the testimony of” (M792, so Onkelos 
and Sanhedrin, 27b) and made to support a rule excusing the 
relatives from giving testimony. The haggadic midrashim, as 
was natural, took even more liberties with the original than did 
the halachic, a fact which is sometimes illustrated by different 
interpretations of the same passage. Thus the use of hewn stones 
in the construction of the temple was felt to need justification in 
view of Exod. 20:25: ‘‘And if thou make me an altar of stone 
thou shalt not build it of hewn stones, for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it thou hast polluted it.” By placing stress upon the object 
“it” (jMN) the prohibition was seen to apply to the altar only, not 
to the temple. But the haggadic explanation of why the iron 
tool carries pollution with it on the altar runs thus: iron abridges 


9 The full list, with illustrations, is given by Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, 
2d ed., 1902, pp. 123 ff. 
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life, the altar prolongs it; iron causes destruction and misery, the 
altar produces reconciliation between God and man; and therefore 
the use of iron cannot be allowed in making the altar.'*? When 
this method of interpretation was used to elaborate Old Testament 
narrative, fancy recognized practically no bounds." 

Some interpreters actually altered the text when such changes 
were necessary to make the language of scripture harmonize with 
current notions. Particularly is this true of the targumists, 
though the practice is by no means confined to them. This liberty 
was probably not felt to be at all inconsistent with reverence for 
the scripture, since the interpreter’s meaning was assumed to be 
the meaning God had intended. So the vocalization of a word 
might be changed and a hidden meaning be thereby disclosed, as 
in Exod 32:16, which speaks of the Decalogue graven upon tables 
of stone. Pirge Aboth, VI, 2, adds: ‘Read not NIM (graven) but 
minm (freedom), for thou wilt find no freeman but him who is 
occupied in learning of Torah.” Extending this idea of a hidden 
meaning, the letters of a word were taken as initials for a series 
of words to make a new sentence conveying an entirely new thought. 
Thus the letters of the first word of the Decalogue ("538) made 
a sentence which read: ‘‘I myself have written [the Torah] and 
delivered it” NIN).2 A still more fruitful 
method of discovering a hidden significance was to find it in the 
numerical values of the letters, a custom which appears in the 
New Testament." 

These, we may believe, were among the most characteristic 
features of scribal interpretation in New Testament times. For 
the modern interpreter there seems to be very little here that calls 
for imitation and much that is entirely valueless. The scribes 
viewed their task from presuppositions which are in the main no 
longer tenable and employed many methods which are utterly 

10 Cf. Mielziner, of. cit., p. 119. 

™ See Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, Il, 1, 342 fi. 

12 See Jewish Ency., art. “‘ Notarikon.” 

13 Rev. 13:18. See also Pirge Aboth, VI, 2, and note in Taylor’s second edition, 
p. 62; also Jewish Ency., art. “‘Gematria.” 

%4The New Testament writers’ relation to these exegetical methods will be 
considered on a future occasion. 
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unscientific according to modern modes of thinking. Present 
study, which emphasizes a true historical perspective, can no 
longer regard the Old Testament as primarily a book of rules 
for use in legalistic and casuistic speculation. Its chief value 
is now found by recognizing that it is the record of attainment 
in religious experience by a people whose genius for religion was of 
a peculiarly noble type. It would probably be quite unfair to 
the Jews of Jesus’ day to say that this element in their thought of 
their sacred writings was wholly ignored. The spirit of noble 
religious leaders of the past was doubtless a source of inspiration 
in the life of many a pious Jew, as it certainly was in the life of 
Jesus; but unfortunately professional interpretation seems to have 
placed the chief stress upon far less important matters. In this 
the modern interpreter may find a warning lest he too makes his 
interpretation unworthy of the book he is interpreting. 


“OBEDIENCE AND NOT SACRIFICE” 
AN EXPOSITION OF ISA. 1:18-20 © 


PROFESSOR WALTER R. BETTERIDGE 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Historical crises furnish the occasion for many of the great 
revelations in human society. Most of the inspiring truths which 
have been received by men have flashed across their minds in the 
white heat of some transforming experience. This principle 
applies to the truths of the Bible as well as to other literatures. 
Our interest is attracted to these words of Isaiah because they seem, 
as do so many of the utterances of this great man of God, to bear 
the marks of his wonderful experiences. The form of this utter- 
ance is significant. Leaving out of consideration for the moment 
the introductory formula, rendered in our versions, ‘“‘come now 
let us reason together,” we turn our attention to the four condi- 
tional sentences. They all begin with the same conditional 
particle in the origina] and form an almost perfect stanza of four 
lines with a definite rhythmical movement. Our version renders 
the conditional particle twice by ‘‘though” and twice by ‘‘if,”’ 
and the slightly different thought in the two groups probably 
justifies this modification. But the form makes it almost necessary 
to conclude that the prophet, when he originally uttered these 
words, intended that they should convey four distinct conclusions, 
dependent each one of them upon the condition which is laid down. 
Thus interpreted we find in the first couplet the statement that 
no matter how serious may be their sins Jehovah will forgive them, 
and in the second couplet the statement that the people who are 
addressed have the choice open before them to render willing 
obedience and to secure the resultant prosperity, “if ye be willing 
and obey, ye shall eat the fruit of the land,” or to disobey and to 
be visited with the ultimate penalty, “if yé refuse and rebel, ye 
shall eat the sword,” with a change in the voice of the verb involv- ~ 
ing only a slight change in the vocalization of the original, which 
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seems to bring out in bolder contrast the original laconic utterance 
of the prophet. 

But it is objected to this interpretation, that it would be im- 
possible for Isaiah to offer such complete and thoroughgoing 
pardon for the sin of the people in this connection, or to use the 
words of one of the most recent English expositors of the book of 
Isaiah, “the language of promise and forgiveness is quite out of 
keeping with the stern logic of a legal plea.’ It is therefore pro- 
posed by many ot the ablest of recent interpreters, following the 
lead of Wellhausen—who, in his Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel, revived an earlier suggestion—to translate the apodoses in 
the first couplet of this paragraph as questions expecting a negative 
answer, “‘shall they become white as snow? shall they become as 
wool?’’ A modified form of this theory was introduced by Duhm, 
who translated affirmatively but regarded the words as ironical 
and hence in no sense declaratory or promissory. But with all 
due deference to the weight of authority in favor of this opinion, it 
does not seem to be tenable. Against it may be urged first of all 
the argument from the form of the statement already referred to. 
In this connection an interrogation without the sign of interroga- 
tion is contrary to all analogy and should be accepted only if there 
is no other satisfactory interpretation which can be given. Again 
“the stern logic of the legal plea’’ does not apply to the situation. 
The only reason for thinking of this passage as a legal plea at all 
is due to a misinterpretation of the words rendered ‘‘come now let 
us reason together, saith Jehovah.” This translation does, it is 
true, seem to justify the view that this is a formal judicial proceed- 
ing. But this is not the necessary nor indeed the natural interpre- 
tation of these words. The root occurs in the original in the 
Niphal-stem which is found in only two other places in the Old 
Testament, and unfortunately in neither of these passages is its 
meaning perfectly clear. Cheyne rendered in his commentary on 
Isaiah, ‘‘Come now let us bring our dispute to an end,” and, while 
he partially receded from this translation later, there is much to 
be said in its favor. A more exact paraphrase might be suggested 
in reading somewhat as follows, “Come now let us state the truth 
as to the basis of our mutual relations,” or “Let us state the facts 
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of the case,” and then Jehovah proceeds to set forth the promise 
of pardon and the conditions ot deliverance. 

But further, the hypothesis that these words are a formal 
judicial statement rests upon the supposition that this paragraph, 
vss. 18-20, is an independent section with no connection or only 
the loosest kind of connection with the preceding. This view, 
though widely accepted, does not. commend itself. The intro- 
ductory clause, as well as the alternative set before the people in 
vss. 19, 20, demands a close connection with something that has 
gone before. The “reasoning” is not some new thing, it is rather 
a plea or a demand that the right and proper conclusions be drawn 
from alternatives which have been previously outlined. In other 
words, it is imperative that we should look for the statement of 
what it is that is to be obeyed or disobeyed. Some argument 
must have preceded to which this paragraph brings the conclusion. 
In view of this fact, it seems unnecessary to look elsewhere for the 
statement of the conditions, when the preceding section, vss. 10-17, 
expresses them in the clearest and most explicit terms possible. We 
conclude therefore that the passage in vss. 10-20 is to be regarded 
as one continuous discourse and argument of which vss. 18-20 
form the impassioned conclusion. The forgiveness which is 
promised in vs. 18 is not unmotived, and so, impossible to the 
conception of the prophet. It is conditioned in the first place 
upon obedience, as is plainly stated in vss. 19, 20, and in the next 
place it is conditioned upon obedience to certain positive, distinctly 
stated requirements. It is demanded, therefore, if we would under- 
stand aright the teaching in vs. 18, that we examine carefully the 
argument of which it is the conclusion. 

Now this argument or plea which is presented in vss. 11-17 falls 
into two parts, vs. 10 being the introductory formula or exordium. 
In vss. 11-15 the prophet describes with considerable wealth of 
detail the practice of the people, a practice evidently performed 
with a view to secure the favor and forgiveness which are so freely 
promised in vss. 18, 19. It seems best to make the division at the 
end rather than in the middle of vs. 15; which seems to be the 
favorite method of division at the present time. The chief argu- 
ment in support of this division seems to be rhythmical rather 
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than logical, for the change of thought certainly comes first in vs. 
16. But inasmuch as it is very generally admitted that the argu- 
ment in vss. 11-15 can hardly be in its original form, for it is in all 
probability enlarged and overloaded as a result either of editorial 
activity or of the incorporation of marginal notes into the text, 
it is not wise to make the division against the demands of logic. 
Now the practice of the people is sacrificial and ritualistic. It is 
in the highest degree precise and elaborate. If practices of this 
kind could secure the favor of Jehovah then certainly the people 
to whom Isaiah was addressing himself would be justified in 
expecting that their zeal would result in averting the threatening 
danger and in securing for themselves the blessing and prosperity 
which they desired. But the prophet declares that their hopes 
are futile, their practices are useless and worse than useless, they 
are absolutely worthless for the purpose for which they intend them. 
Jehovah has no regard for the sacrifices and all the ritualistic 
services, nor does he attend to the prayers by which they accom- 
pany and explain the purpose of the sacrifice. . 

Instead of approaching him by the way of the ritual he demands 
that they come to him by the way of repentance and reformation, 
and this reformation is to manifest itself primarily in the social 
sphere. For it was in the social sphere in the broadest sense of the 
term that the sin of the people was most distinctly manifested— 
this whole exhortation is addressed to the rulers of Sodom, to the 
people of Gomorrah, vs. 10. In addition to the requirements which 
are stated in general terms, the specific demands are for the prac- 
tice of justice in dealing with the helpless and dependent members 
of the community, the widow and the fatherless, and, in order to 
secure this end, ‘it is specifically demanded that the oppressor, that 
is the man who uses his power and his position to deal unjustly 
with the weaker members of society, be restrained (reading with 
RV marg. ‘‘set right the oppressor” in vs. 17 instead of the less 
probable text “relieve the oppressed”). This is the alternative 
which is set before the people and which furnishes the basis for the 
statements in vss. 18-20. Obedience to these moral demands will 
bring from Jehovah the forgiveness and complete removal of their 
sins, while disobedience, which we may assume will manifest 
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itself primarily in refusal to heed these moral demands and in 
obstinate persistence in the sacrificial ritual, or in other words in 
the continuance in man-made methods of seeking the divine favor 
instead of following the divinely ordained plan, will inevitably 
result in complete destruction. 

And now we must put the question as to whether it is possible 
to ascertain the situation which furnished the occasion for this 
significant teaching ot Isaiah. It must be acknowledged at once 
that no definite answer can be given from the consideration of vss. 
10-20 alone. But fortunately we are not left without a clue. The 
passage vss. 10-20 is connected very closely in its literary form 
with the preceding section, vss. 2-9, for the reference to Sodom 
and Gomorrah in vs. 9 must have occasioned the choice of the 
words, “ye rulers of Sodom, ye people of Gomorrah,” in vs. to. 
And it seems probable that the connection is more than literary. 
Therefore we propose to employ the description in vss. 2-9 to ascer- 
tain the circumstances under which the exhortation in vss. 10-20 
arose. The description is most vivid. Judah and Jerusalem have 
persisted in their course of rebellion and disobedience until at last 
they have brought upon themselves the most terrific punishment, 
which has reduced them to the verge of annihilation. They have 
escaped this ultimate penalty for the present at least by the saving 
grace of Jehovah, who by leaving them a very small remnant has 
saved them from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. The descrip- 
tion is so realistic that one turns naturally and almost instinctively 
to the situation produced in Judah by the invasion of Sennacherib 
in 7or to find the occasion of this prophetic utterance. This 
dating of the prophecy has not won universal acceptance, but it 
must be admitted that with our present knowledge no other definite 
situation can be suggested in which this description would be ap- 
plicable. But for our purpose it is not imperatively necessary 
that we should decide between 701 and some of the other occasions 
in which it is thought this oracle might have arisen. We are con- 
cerned only with the fact that on some occasion when Jerusalem 
was on the verge of complete destruction and when the final blow 
which they dreaded might still fall, the prophet addressed to them 
the words of warning and promise which are contained in vss. 
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10-20. The only argument of any consequence which can be 
urged against this connection of vss. 2-9 with 10-20 is based upon 
the hypothesis that the elaborate ritual and the careful and abun- 
dant sacrifice which the prophet condemns would hardly be char- 
acteristic of a situation such as that described in the foregoing 
section. For such practices as these, it is argued, there is need 
of a wealthy, prosperous, care-free people. In a time of distress 
sacrifice and ritual would be neglected. But this objection rests 
on an incorrect estimate of the power of the religious impulses in 
national life. It is not necessarily true that it is in times of pros- 
perity and peace that the religious rites are observed with the 
most scrupulous care. These religious rites may be observed in 
the recklessness of despair, or more frequently they may be due 
to the desperate efforts of a people, who are on the point of being 
overthrown, by the very excess of their ritual to avert the wrath 
of the deity and to secure the remission of the penalty. This view 
may be supported by an abundance of evidence both psychological 
and historical. And it affords the most satisfactory interpretation 
of the conditions under which Isaiah enunciated the important 
truths with which this division of chap. 1 ends. 

Retracing our steps, we maintain that in some time of great 
national peril, when the kingdom of Judah had barely escaped 
annihilation as the result of an overwhelming invasion which had 
swept up to the very walls of Jerusalem, so that the city herself 
was on the point of falling into the hands of the besieging army 
—though as yet she held out against the superior force that was 
pitted against her, her rescue being regarded as explicable only 
as the result of the grace of Jehovah—the prophet Isaiah sets forth 
certain fundamental principles of the divine government. The 
people were seeking to win the favor of the deity by an abundant 
ritual and were in a state bordering on frenzy in their excess of 
religious zeal. They were ready to go to almost any length in 
order to avert the wrath of Jehovah which they felt was resting 
upon them. A parallel to their state of mind and their activity 
may be seen perhaps in that dreadful act of the king of Moab who 
when hard pressed by the besieging armies of Judah and Israel 
“took his eldest son and offered him for a burnt offering upon the 
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wall” (II Kings 3:27). They seemed to feel that by the very multi- 
tude and value of their offerings they could change the attitude 
of Jehovah and save their threatened national life. And in the 
midst of this activity stands the prophet Isaiah, sympathizing 
with their desire as we may well believe, for all indications point 
to his firm belief in the deliverance of Jerusalem, but wholly opposed 
to their methods. And in this period of distress and perplexity, 
there flashes across the consciousness of the prophet (or in Biblical 
phrase, ‘‘the word of Jehovah came to him’’) the conviction that 
all these processes have no moral worth, they do not win the favor 
of Jehovah. Rather he is gracious and willing to forgive and 
restore his people if only they will obey him, and by the life of obedi- 
ence and faith give expression to the fundamental purposes of his 
kingdom. And the simplest and most direct way to make this 
expression is by the observance of justice and righteousness in all 
their relations with one another and especially with those who by 
misfortune or bereavement are deprived of the ordinary and 
natural means of securing justice for themselves. Thus interpreted, 
this utterance of Isaiah comes to stand side by side with that 
great utterance of the prophet Habakkuk, arising out of similar 
if not the same circumstances, “the just, or the righteous, shall live 
by his faithfulness,” that is, by his steady adherence to the divine 
plan and purpose for the government of the world and society. 
The inferences which may be fairly drawn from this teaching 
of the prophet are worthy of a moment’s consideration. The 
attitude toward the sacrificial system and indeed toward sacrifice 
in general is plain and unmistakable. Whatever worth may attach 
to it as the means of expressing the adoration and worship of the 
individual or the community, it has no worth as a means of winning 
the favor of the deity, and least of all can it secure forgiveness of 
sins. In this Isaiah is in full accord with the best teaching of all 
the Old Testament prophets. Amos declares that Jehovah wishes 
the people to give over their sacrifices and instead to practice 
justice and righteousness. Hosea says, “For I desire goodness 
and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than (or per- 
haps better, and not) burnt offerings.’ And even more positively 
Jeremiah a century later says: ‘‘For I spake not unto your fathers, 
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nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices: but this 
thing I command them, saying, Hearken unto my voice, and I will 
be your God and ye shall be my people; and walk ye in all the way 
that I command you that it may be well with you.” Always and 
everywhere the demand of Jehovah upon his people is for obedience 
and faith. This is not in any way to minimize or to ignore the 
fact of sin or its guilt. Sin is abhorrent to Jehovah and must be 
punished, but the punishment falls upon him who commits the 
sin in the first place. The people whom the prophet of the exile 
seeks to comfort are told that they have received “from Jehovah’s 
hands double for all their sins.” Sin may be removed only by an 
act of divine pardoning grace, the conditions being repentance, 
obedience, and faith. The people to whom Isaiah was addressing 
himself in the passage before us had been and were being punished 
sorely for their sins, but repentance and obedience would certainly 


be followed by forgiveness, for the mouth of Jehovah had spoken 
it. This principle applies in the prophetic teaching to the com- 
munity rather than to the individual, but it is probably not too much 
to say that in so far as the prophets considered the individual in 
their thought, they would have maintained the applicability of 


the principle to the individual as well as to the community. 

Second only in plainness to this teaching on the subject of 
sacrifice is the teaching that sins may be forgiven. Isaiah and 
his associates anticipated the noble words of the creed, for they 
believed “‘in the forgiveness of sins.’”’ Jehovah was a God of grace 
and mercy and he was always ready to forgive his people if they 
returned to him in repentance and obedient faith. It is true that 
Isaiah like many of his contemporaries did not have much hope 
that repentance and obedience would be forthcoming. The people 
were so set in their interpretation of the conditions governing the 
relations with Jehovah that they were not likely to accept the 
interpretation which the prophets gave, even though they set it 
forth as the direct teaching of Jehovah himself. But they all 
agreed that it might be possible to secure the forgiveness of sins 
if they would only seek Jehovah. Even Amos, the most relentless 
of them all, says more than once in the course of his prophecy, 
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“Seek Jehovah and live.”’ “Hate the evil and love the good, and 
establish justice in the gate: it may be that Jehovah the God of 
Hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add the further statement that the 
righteousness demanded by the prophets as the fruits of repentance 
was public righteousness; not primarily, if at all, did they think 
of the righteousness of the heart, which would find its manifestation 
only in the inner relations of the individual soul to his God. They 
were dealing with the community, and the necessary evidences of 
repentance in public life were in their judgment the practice of 
justice, righteousness, and mercy in the relations of man with man. 
And in this respect it was only natural that emphasis should be 
laid especially upon the manifestation of these qualities toward 
those members of the community who were not in a position to 
demand them or to inflict vengeance upon those who wronged them. 
Social righteousness was for them, then, the necessary and natural 


evidence ot repentance and hence the indispensable condition for 
forgiveness and the continued manifestation of the divine favor. 


Concluding note—It has not seemed necessary or wise to burden the body 
of this paper with a multitude of references to opposing or supporting authori- 
ties. But it may not be amiss in this concluding note to indicate the judgment 


of a few of the leading authorities on the points at issue in the foregoing inter- 


pretation. A decided majority of modern interpreters agree in separating vss. 
18-20 from the foregoing argument, or at the most allowing only a loose edi- 
torial connection. The names of Box, Cheyne, Dillmann-Kittel, Duhm, 
Glazebrook, Guthe, Hackmann, Kent (probably), Marti, and Whitehouse 
may be given. Of those who connect vss. 18-20 closely with the pre- 
ceding as is done in this article may be mentioned W. E. Barnes, Mitchell, 
Skinner, George Adam Smith, and Staerk. The alignment is similar 
though not the same in the interpretation of vs. 18. Those who take the verse 
as either a question or ironical, following Michaelis and some earlier scholars, 
are Box, Duhm, Glazebrook, Guthe, Marti, Wellhausen, and Whitehouse. 
Hackmann’s interesting suggestion differs from the foregoing but is like them 
in denying that there is any promise of forgiveness. The traditional declara- 
tory interpretation is retained, though often for different reasons than those 
advanced in the foregoing article, by Burney, W. E. Barnes, Dillmann-Kittel, 
Kent, McFadyen (with some hesitation), Mitchell, Skinner (with some hesita- 
tion), G. A. Smith, and Staerk. ; 


THE TEACHER IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
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There is today a widespread and insistent demand that the 
church address itself more seriously to the performance of its 
educational function. Church leaders recognize the pertinence 
both of the demand and its implied criticism and are busily engaged 
in the effort to provide ways and means for an advance movement 
in this field. By what organization of forces can the matter best 
be carried to a successful issue? As contributing to the solution 
of this problem it may be of some value to indicate the emphasis 
placed by the early church upon its educational mission, and the 
provision it made for its accomplishment. The evidence is not 
abundant, but when brought together it is clear and reflects an 
interesting and instructive situation. 

Jesus was pre-eminently the teacher. This was his common 
title both among his disciples and others.t| And the church pre- 
served as his parting instruction to his disciples a command in 
which it is implied that teaching is one of the primary means by 
which the gospel is to be extended throughout the world.2. Even 
if we cannot claim for these words the authority of Jesus it is at 
any rate significant that the traditions of the church attribute to 
him this emphasis upon its educational function. The church 
understood that the work of instruction in which it engaged had 
been explicitly enjoined by its Master. He had committed to it 
a twofold task, the proclamation of the gospel and the instruction 

See especially Mark 5:35; 10:17, 20, 35; 12:19, 32; Matt. 23:8; 26:18; Luke 
22:11; John 3:2; 6:25; 11:28; 13:13, 14. Jesus is spoken of as teacher 48 times in 
the gospels, nor is it without significance that his followers are uniformly (274 times) 
called disciples or learners. 


2 Matt. 28:18, 19. That Jesus left instructions with his disciples is not only 
a priori probable but is also supported by ample evidence. These words are not 
manufactured out of whole cloth, though Jesus be not responsible for their present 
form. 
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of disciples. That this instruction was to be in charge of a particu- 
lar group or class is here neither stated nor implied. It is a min- 
istry of teaching rather than a teaching ministry that is reflected. 
However, that such a distinct class or ministry widely prevailed 
in the early church is quite sufficiently attested. Paul is our best 
witness. 

In I Cor. 12:28 the apostle writes, “God placed in the church 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers,” etc. He is 
here enumerating the various groups and gifts that are active in the 
church, and just as definitely as he calls one group apostles and 
another group prophets does he describe a third group as teachers. 
That he has in mind a distinct class is perhaps even more explicitly 
indicated by vs. 29, “are all teachers ?” a rhetorical question which 
he expects his readers to answer in the negative. This same con- 
ception of the teachers as a distinct group is involved also in the 
general argument which prevails in this section and especially 
in this chapter of the epistle. As the body is composed of many 
members and is yet one body, so the church, though one, contains 
those who possess varied gifts and perform various functions in the 
church life and activity. One of these distinct groups with a 
particular function consists of teachers. Further evidence of this 
is derived also from the manner in which the various groups are 
mentioned. Following the teachers five of the charismatic gifts 
are indicated rather than the individuals who are characterized 
by the possession of such gifts. Comparing 12:8-10, 30; 14:6, 26, 
it appears that this list of five is not exhaustive but representa- 
tive, and their relative significance is either uncertain or unimpor- 
tant. This involves the strong probability that the personnel of 
these groups was neither so definite nor so constant as was that 
of the first three named, in which teachers are included. That the 
teachers constituted a distinct group is further indicated by the 
fact that they are assigned a definite rank in the church’s ministry. 
Only the apostles and prophets, who are given higher rank than 
they, share with them this distinction. In 12:28 they are given 
third position, and 12:29 and 14:6 reflect the same conception. 
The apostle was dealing with a situation in which the relative 
importance of the various charismatic gifts was under discussion. 
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Accordingly he can hardly have used such definite language as he 
here employs except with careful precision. He must have meant 
to specifically assign the teacher the third rank in the threefold 
ministry. Thus the evidence is quite uniform that the teachers 
composed a distinct group associated with apostles and prophets 
and very sharply distinguished from the promiscuous and variable 
groups possessing gifts of less importance. Rom. 12:6, 7 was writ- 
ten not very long after I Corinthians, and though less explicit re- 
flects a similar situation. The teaching gift is recognized as a 
distinct charism, and those possessing it are exhorted to faithful- 
ness in its use. 

The manner in which Paul speaks in I Corinthians of the appoint- 
ment of these various groups indicates that he is thinking of the 
church in general. The apostle and prophet belonged to the whole 
church rather than to a particular congregation’ and the teacher is 
included with them. It is further true that Romans was written to 
a congregation with which Paul had had nothing to do. The 
evidence justifies the statement then that, in the period in which 
I Corinthians and Romans were written, there was not simply in the 
Pauline churches but in the church as a whole a definite and 
distinct teaching ministry which was understood to be of divine 
appointment. It gave itself to the specific task of instruction. 
This was regarded as its peculiar function. 

In Eph. 4:11 Paul again names those groups which have been 
appointed to a ministry in the church. Apostles and prophets 
are again assigned the place they occupy in the list in I Corinthians. 
There is a difference, however, in that evangelists are inserted after 
prophets, and pastors are associated with teachers. This grouping 
is unique in early Christian literature and we need not stop to con- 
sider all the problems it raises. But the naming of pastors and 
teachers together does not of necessity involve their identification. 
It only suggests that as the first three classes may be grouped 
together as those whose task is the proclamation of the gospel, so 
the pastors and teachers may be associated as those whose task was 
edification rather than evangelism.4 The point of present interest 

3 Gal. 1:8; Rom. 1:5; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; cf. Acts 11:27; I Cor. 4:15; Did., chaps. 
II, 13. 

4Cf. Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, 1, 430-32. 
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is that this passage supports the evidence already considered in that 
it reflects a definite teaching ministry, declares it of divine appoint- 
ment, and assigns it a distinct standing in the church. In Eph. 
2:20 (cf. 3:5), the apostles and prophets are called the foundation 
upon which the church has been builded, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief cornerstone. This is of significance as distinctly 
not including teachers and thus implies for them a position of less 
importance, so far agreeing with the other evidence. 

In I Tim. 2:7 and II Tim. 1:11 Paul is referred to as herald, 
apostle, and teacher. These terms are intended to describe his 
varied activity without drawing sharp distinctions or describing 
definite groups to which he belonged. In I Tim. 3:2 it is said 
the bishop must be apt to teach. In II Tim. 2:2 Timothy is told 
to commit the word unto faithful men who shall be able to teach 
others also. In I Tim. 5:17 it is the elder to whom the teaching 
gift is referred. In each of these passages the right to teach is 
impliedly limited to certain individuals. If some who have 
ability as teachers are engaged also in other duties this is not 
contradictory of the evidence previously examined but only indi- 
cates the development. 

The fact then is very clear that in the last decade of Paul’s 
career there existed throughout the church a definite teaching 
ministry, recognized by the church as of divine appointment, and 
occupying a place of importance next to the apostles and prophets.® 

The question naturally arises whether such a distinct ministry can 
be traced back to an earlier period. A reasonable interpretation of 
the evidence furnishes an affirmative answer. In both Corinthians 
and Ephesians, where Paul gives a list of those who have been 
divinely appointed in the church, the atmosphere of the passage 

5 According to I Tim. 2:12 women must not be allowed to teach; cf. Col. 3:16. 


6 The subapostolic writings reflect in general the same situation. In Did. 11:3 
we have apostle and prophet, and in 13:1, 2 and 15:1, 2, prophet and teacher. In the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp 16:2 Polycarp is spoken of as apostolic and prophetic teacher. 
In Hermas, Sim. iii. 5, 1 the list is composed of apostles and bishops, and teachers and 
deacons. In Sim. ix. 15, 4 it is prophets and deacons, apostles and teachers, and in 
16, 5 and 25, 2, apostles and teachers. Although the prophet is thus listed but once 
by Hermas, the whole of Mand. xi is concerned with the method of discriminating 
between a true and a false prophet. Harnack thinks that he implies the order, apostles, 
prophets, teachers. See in general, Expansion of Christianity, I, Book iii, chap. i. 
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as well as the form of statement suggests that he is thinking of a 
situation that prevailed for an indefinite period before the time of his 
writing. Moreover, in the light of the express testimony of Corin- 
thians, Gal. 6:6-8 may be claimed as evidence for this earlier time. 
That instruction was given is unequivocally stated and is expressly 
attributed to a particular individual instructor. In agreement 
with this, though of little independent value, are Gal. 1:12 and 
I Thess. 5:12, 19, 20; and Luke 1:4 and Acts 18:25 look in the same 
direction. But Acts 13:1 gives explicit testimony to the existence 
of teachers in the church at Antioch in its early days. The passage 
also implies the order, apostles, prophets, teachers, as suggested 
by our other evidence. The particles used furnish some ground 
for the suggestion of Harnack that Paul belonged to the group of 
teachers and Barnabas to the prophets.’ The existence of teachers 
earlier than this is not anywhere attested. They are here men- 
tioned as if they were a well-known class but this may be a reflection 
only of the situation known to the author of Acts in the period of. 
its writing. 

As bearing upon the origin of the teaching ministry we should 
not overlook the fact that it was uniformly regarded as one of the 
charismata of the spirit. This suggests its beginning in the church 
some time after its earliest days (cf. Acts 19: 2,6), though it is to be 
noted that Corinthians includes the apostles in the list of those 
who had been so endowed and appointed.? With this agrees also 
the implication of the statement in Eph. 2:20 that the apostles 
and prophets were the foundation upon which the church had been 
builded. In the context it is suggested that the basis of this funda- 
mental significance was the fact that they were the recipients of 
special divine revelation. The content of the revelation was the 
universality of the gospel. This means that Paul is not thinking 

7 Cf. also Acts 4:36 and I Cor. 14:3 in the Greek and see I Tim. 2:7; II Tim. 
1:11; Acts 11:26. Prophets are mentioned in Jerusalem even earlier: Acts 11:27; 
cf. 2:16; 15:32; 19:6; also Matt. 10:41. 

8 See especially I Cor. 12:28, 29; 14:6, 26; Rom. 12:6, 7; I Thess. 5:19, 20; 
I Tim. 4:13-16. Cf. Hermas, Sim. ix. 25, 2, ‘‘The apostles and teachers who herald 
unto all the world and teach the word of the Lord as they have received the holy 
spirit.” 

9 But on this phase of the matter see Gal. 1:11, 12; Rom. 1:5; cf. Gal. 1:19; 
I Cor. 2:10. 
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primarily of the original Twelve but of the later and larger group 
including himself. The apostle is undoubtedly framing his thought 
in part upon the facts of history. This would imply that the his- 
torical precedence of apostle and prophet was partly the ground 
of their logical importance. This would further indicate that 
the teacher was considered a later development in the church than 
the foundation ministry and this is in line with our other evidence. 
In the earliest days of the church the teaching was in charge of 
the apostles,’° and a distinct class of teachers is first mentioned at 
Antioch, the first headquarters of gentile Christianity. The sug- 
gestion is obvious that a definite teaching ministry arose, perhaps 
on gentile soil, as soon as the growing church had assumed such 
proportions that the apostles could no longer exercise immediate 
supervision over it all." Such a ministry came to prevail, perhaps 
soon, in the entire church. 

The status of the teacher is reflected in part by the evidence 
we have already considered. The position was a coveted one™ as 
might have been expected in the light of the well-known standing 
of the teacher in Judaism. The matter appears in clearer light, 
however, on a more careful examination of Gal. 6:6-8. In vs. 6 
the apostle writes: “Let him that is taught in the word com- 
municate unto him that teacheth in all good things.” This verb, 
*‘communicate,”’ is found but four other times in Pauline writings: 
Rom. 12:13; 15:27; Phil. 4:15, and I Tim. 5:22. In the first 
three of these it connotes the idea of giving rather than receiving. 
In the second and third it designates a contribution of a material 
character, and in the first one is associated with such a contribu- 
tion. This idea is not only consistent with the present passage 
but is in fact the only one that fits. This interpretation is sup- 
ported also by the apostle’s use of the corresponding noun.’ The 
substantive ‘‘good things’? occurs but twice elsewhere in Paul, 
Rom. 3:8; 10:15. He prevailingly uses the singular to refer to 

to Acts 2:42; 4:2, 18; 5:21, 25, 28. 

™ Cf. Acts 6:1-4; 14:23; Titus 1:5. 

12 James 3:1; I Tim. 1:7; see also Matt. 23:6-8; I Cor. 12:31; cf. Barnabas, 


1:8: “not as a teacher but as one of yourselves I will show you a few things”; 4:9: 
‘‘not as a teacher but as is befitting one who loves.” 


13 Rom. 15:26; II Cor. 8:4; 9:13; Phil. 1:5; cf. 4:15. 
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the good in the abstract. The use of the plural to connote the 
idea of material goods seems to have been common and is found 
in various writings.’ It is best suited to this context. Thus in 
this verse the apostle makes a plea for the material support of the 
teacher, at least in part, by the one who receives the benefit of his 
instruction. This exhortation is enforced in the seventh and eighth 
verses by an appeal to the fundamental principle that one who 
invests his life and the rewards of his toil in the material side of 
life is preparing for himself deterioration and ruin, but the one 
who invests them in spiritual interests will reap the reward of the 
largest possible life. 

This interpretation of the aposile’s language is corroborated 
by several lines of evidence. In the first place it may be noticed 
that appeal is here made to the principle of sowing and reaping. 
Besides this passage Paul makes use of this metaphor twice. In 
II Cor. 9:6 he enforces by it his appeal to the Corinthian Christians 
for a liberal contribution to the fund which he had been collecting 
for the poor of Judea (cf. 9:1; I Cor. 16:1; Rom. 15:26). He 
declares that if the Christians of Corinth will make a generous 
offering of their material goods they may expect a correspondingly 
large return in spiritual blessing, and a small contribution will bring 
but a small return in spiritual things. In I Cor. 9:11 there is a 
more explicit application of this same principle, stated, however, 
in elliptical form. The apostle is writing of the support which he 
had a right to expect from the Corinthian disciples and asks whether 
it is any great matter that he reap of their carnal things when he 
has sowed unto them spiritual things. The evidence is thus beyond 
dispute that in both Corinthian passages the principle of sowing 
and reaping is used to enforce an appeal that those who have reaped 
from others spiritual advantages should respond by making to them 
a contribution of their material goods. Such is its use here. 

The apostle further supports his appeal with another considera- 
tion. In the last passage to which reference was made he suggests 
that they who have received from others spiritual things do only 
their duty when they make a return of material goods unto those 
who have thus been the means of their spiritual enrichment. In 


™ Luke 1:53; 12:18, 19; 16:25; cf. vs. 19; see also Sirach 14:4; Wisdom 7:11. 
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Rom. 15:26, 27 he states in the most explicit terms that since 
Macedonia and Achaia have been made partakers of the spiritual 
things of Jerusalem they have become the debtors of the latter 
and are under obligation to minister to them in material things."s 
The statement is so made that it may be taken as the expression 
of a general principle applicable to all similar situations. This 
principle is also stated from the opposite angle of vision. Those 
who labor in spiritual things have a right to expect material sup- 
port from those who are blessed by their ministry. As an apostle, 
Paul had refrained from urging this right upon the Thessalonians 
(I Thess. 2:6-9) simply from an overmastering desire to allow 
nothing to interfere with the success of his labors. In I Cor. 9:11 
he distinctly claims this right and asserts he had not urged it upon 
the Corinthians from the same motives which controlled him in 
the Thessalonian ministry. He has not, however, refused support 
from other churches and has allowed them from time to time to 
contribute to his need. The apostle declares moreover that the 
Lord ordained that those who proclaimed the gospel should live 
of the gospel,’? and from I Cor. 9:12 we have the clear intimation 
that it was the general practice so to do. A comparison of I Cor. 
g:g-11 and I Tim. 5:17, 18 makes clear that in the latter passage 
there is an appeal to this same general principle in urging financial 
support of the “elders that rule well, especially those who labor 
in word and teaching.” Those who are so qualified and thus use 
their time and energy have a right to expect “double honor,”’ i.e., 
unusually liberal support.” 

Thus the apostle’s general position in the matter is so clearly 
reflected in these passages that we can but interpret the Galatian 
passage in the light of it. This is just to say that there is ample 
evidence that in the days of Paul’s greatest labors a class of teachers 
existed in the Pauline churches that gave so much time and energy 
to the specific work of instruction that they had to be supported 

13 Cf. Barnabas 19:8: “Share in all things with thy neighbor and say nothing 


is thy own, for if you are partners in the incorruptible how much more in the cor- 
ruptible.” 


6 II Cor. 11:7, 8; Phil. 4: 10-18. 
7I Cor. 9:14; cf. vss. 8-10, and Matt. 10:10; Luke 10:7. 
8 See also Rom, 12:13 and cf. Did. 11:1, 2; 13:2. 
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in part at least by the other members of the church. Since Paul 
understood that this principle had been established by the Lord 
(Jesus) and since he reflects his knowledge of it in the earliest 
writing from his pen (I Thess. 2:6-9), it does not seem too much 
to say that we have a reflection of the uniform practice in the 
Pauline churches perhaps from the very beginning. Though not 
conclusive the evidence tends very strongly to show that such was 
also the general practice prevailing in the church as a whole. 

The findings of this discussion may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. The early church considered religious instruction one of the 
two essential features of its mission. 

2. It believed that in his parting instructions to his disciples 
Jesus had specifically charged them with this work. 

3. In providing for the successful prosecution of this task the 
church very soon produced a distinct class known as teachers, who 
were particularly responsible for the educational work of the church. 

4. These teachers were given a definite standing in the ministry 
and were found throughout practically the whole church. 

5. It was understood that this teaching ministry had been 
originated and appointed by the special activity of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The teachers devoted themselves so exclusively to the work 
of instruction that they had to be supported at least in part by those 
among whom they labored and who had received the benefit of 
their teaching. 

The bearing of these facts upon the present situation may be 
stated briefly under three considerations. First, the emphasis 
upon the educational task of the church is not misplaced. The 
church’s business is to lead men into such life as is actually that 
of the kingdom of God. That kingdom of life cannot be entered 
by either force or magic. It is for those only who have come to 
share in its life, experience its realities, and appreciate its values. 
But these things come only by cultivation, and in this it is the 
inescapable duty of the church to engage. The need of this today 
is especially urgent. Say what we will, the foundations are gone 
for not a few, and the old appeals find no response from many in 
our Christian communities. They need to be led anew to the solid 
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ground of spiritual realities. But this is a serious task and it is 
the task of the church. 

Secondly, the church must give herself to the training of teachers 
who shall be qualified to do this work. This has been one of the 
great needs of the past, and it is absolutely indispensable to any 
large advance movement in the present. Every church that takes 
its task at all seriously must make provision in the local work for 
such training. It must equip its teachers to do something which 
may fairly be called educational. It must also insist that its 
schools, colleges, and seminaries shall train the young people 
whom it sends to them to be leaders in this forward movement. 
The church must contend for a closer touch between itself and the 
school and not allow the latter to forget that the end of knowledge 
js action and that it is training men for Christian service. Let 
the church insist that it perform its function or look else where for 
support. 

Thirdly, the church must recognize the necessity of a paid 
teaching ministry wherever it is practicable. Church schools 
have been training a certain style of preacher who has constituted 
the sole order of the ministry. But the teaching ministry is just 


as important as the preaching ministry. If it does not vitiate the 
work of a pastor to receive a salary, no more will it do so for the 
teacher. Let a teaching ministry be provided which is capable 
of leading in the educational work of the church, and let the church 
make generous provision for its support. There is already such a 
movement in some quarters. May it greatly enlarge! 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


The publication of a volume of essays in honor of Professor Briggs 
is an event that deserves special attention." 

The volume is not one that can be “reviewed” in the ordinary sense 
of that word, seeing that it contains twenty-four different contributions 
on a great variety of subjects—philological, exegetical, archaeological, 
historical, theological, and philosophical; brief reference may be made 
to some of its articles, and a few words set down as to the occasion that 
has called it forth. The following statement from the preface brings 
the subject clearly before us: “This volume is offered to Professor 
Charles Augustus Briggs by a little group of his pupils and colleagues, 
with the addition of only two or three close friends. It is a testimonial 
of their personal affection, as well as of their sense of obligation to the 
veteran scholar and teacher, and they have chosen as its occasion his 
completion of seventy years of life, not because they do not hope for 
him many years of fruitful work, but because this anniversary recalls 
to them his long and notable service, and reminds them afresh of all 
they owe to the stimulus of his untiring energy, his patient research, his 
fearlessness in proclaiming truth, his warm personal-sympathy, and his 
quick response to every demand upon his stores of knowledge and the 
treasures—often unsuspected—of his warm and valiant heart. They 
are glad that he should have now, while his vigor is yet unabated, this 
attestation of their regard.” 

One must admit that the principle of expressing to a gifted and 
faithful public servant the appreciation and gratitude of those whom he 
has stimulated and helped is a rational one; and also the form that it 
takes in such a volume as this is exceedingly appropriate. What can 
be more acceptable to the teacher than to see that his life-work has 
borne rich fruit in the vigorous service that his former students are 
now rendering to the cause of biblical scholarship? Of the twenty-four 

* Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects. Gathered and Published as 
a Testimonial to Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., on the Completion of His 


Seventieth Year by a Few of his Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. xvi+347 pages. $2.50. 
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contributors nineteen are alumni of Union Theological Seminary, and 
of these contributors quite a number are now in academic positions. 
These men, of course, owe their education and their character to a 
great variety of forces, but they all testify that Dr. Briggs exerted a 
powerful and healthful influence upon them at the most important 
period of their lives, and this is surely a noble testimony in which their 
teacher is justified in finding a real satisfaction. He has evidently been 
the means of stimulating many of them to carry on the same kind of 
work as that in which he was himself engaged, and in the same spirit. 

In looking over the volume one soon gains the impression that it is 
a worthy tribute to a successful teacher and a credit to American scholar- 
ship. The range of subjects is wide, and this springs from deliberate 
choice in order to embody the idea that the man to whom the volume is 
dedicated is no narrow specialist but a man of wide reading and varied 
theological and practical interests. Where there is so much that is good 
it is difficult to make a selection, but a bare list of contents would not be 
very illuminating and a full review is out of the question. One general 
remark may be made before attempting any particular notices, viz., 
that the subjects chosen are of living interest; of course the philosophic 
questions here treated are always alive if they are handled with any 
measure of vigor and insight, but the special subjects, such as “ Poly- 
theism in Genesis,” by Professor C. H. Toy; “The Return of the Jews 
under Cyrus,” by Professor Edward Lewis Curtis; “The Sons of Korah,” 
by Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, and others of a somewhat similar character 
have a real bearing on disputed points of Old Testament criticism; 
Professor J. A. Bewer, who contributes “ Exegetical Notes on Jeremiah,” 
has made a wise selection of difficult passages and proposes some new 
solutions which, whether accepted or not, are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. The same is true of the New Testament subjects given by Dr. 
G. H. Gilbert and Professor Marvin R. Vincent. 

Professor Francis Brown contributes a vigorous article on “The De- 
cline of Prophecy” in which, by the way, he criticizes Duhm’s endeavor 
to make certain passages late by means of very precarious linguistic 
arguments. In this connection he says: “Every Old Testament 
scholar must recognize his enormous debt to Duhm, whose independence 
and vigor have done so much to revitalize Old Testament exegesis 
and criticism, but his opinions on the points under discussion are cer- 
tainly misleading.” Many will sympathize with both sides of this 
statement, and we are glad to meet this vigorous defense of Jeremiah’s 
“New Covenant.” The article mentions the various influences which 
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favored the decline of prophecy. The opening paragraph will show 
that the subject is not treated in any pedantic fashion: ‘The prophetic 
writings of the Old Testament mark one of the great religious movements 
of the human race—probably the most significant of all, with one single 
exception. They also present a literary phenomenon which it is by no 
means easy to explain or understand. The rise and decline of any 
literature we can observe, as a matter of history, but we are seldom able 
to account for it any more than we should be to predict it. Antecedents 
and concomitants show themselves; sometimes they look like causes, 
sometimes like occasions, sometimes like secondary influences. Who 
shall analyze a literary situation—especially one of the rare creative 
periods—and tabulate its forces? Genius refuses to be analyzed. The 
essences whose combination gives the delicate flavor of a masterpiece, 
the insight and unconstrained ardor that command the spirit, cannot 
be followed back to the lurking places they emerge from, nor is the 
formula of combination to be set down by chemical symbols. And if 
we cannot tell how genius awakes, neither can we give adequate reasons 
for its decline into slumber. We can do hardly more than gather more 
phenomena and establish a series, which, in a given case, attends the 
process at one end or the other, offering hypotheses, if we like, as to 
possible effects produced by what seem to have the efficiency of causes. 
When the literature is religious literature, and its substance is the life 
of the soul in its highest relations, we are least of all in a position to deal 
with its phases by scientific process, for there is always mystery in reli- 
gion.” Certainly there is mystery in all things, not only in religion, 
but that does not absolve us from the duty of seeking to understand as 
far as possible these subtle processes. Professor Brown seeks all possible 
light on the subject and calls our attention to many important features 
of the later history of Hebrew prophecy. 

Another debated point in Old Testament history is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Curtis: “The Return of the Jews under Cyrus.” A brief but 
careful review is given of a subject upon which there has been much 
controversy since Kosters ‘“‘cast upon the event the first doubts of an 
impressive character,” in 1894. The net result is to show the weak- 
ness of the documentary evidence, and yet, as many Old Testament 
students have felt, this does not absolutely settle the matter. 

“Yet in spite of all these facts certain things suggest the reality of a 
return. The preservation of prophecies mentioned concerning Cyrus 


~ suggests that they had been fulfilled in some such way. The poverty- 


stricken remnant left in the land would seem to require an impulse from 
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without for the revival of interest in the Temple culminating in the 
movement inaugurated by Haggai and Zechariah. The return need 
not have been mentioned in the short discourses of these prophets. The 
spirituality of their appeal may have caused silence in reference to 
royal patronage and hostile efforts. What also was more inevitable 
than a return if, according to the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the 
choicest portion of Israel was in captivity? Could the men whose 
passion for Jerusalem was that of Ps. 137 have been restrained from 
returning to Jerusalem? Cyrus, from all that is known of Persian 
policy, would not only have permitted but probably have favored a 
return. Thus it is not impossible that there was some sort of a return 
of the Jews under Cyrus, but the evidence for it is very slight, and we 
have no reason to believe that the Chronicler’s account is anything else 
than imaginary.” 

An exceedingly interesting and useful statement concerning ‘The 
Repression of Scientific Inquiry in the Ancient Church” is given by 
Rev. Professor John Winthrop Platner, D.D. Considering the nature 
of the subject, it is brief but very much to the point. ‘The funda- 
mental difference between pagan and Christian was this, that while 
Greek philosophic speculation and discovery were free, Christian think- 
ing along similar lines was from comparatively early times increas- 
ingly bound. Limits were established beyond which it might not pass. 
Catholicism—that potent excluding and unifying force, which for at 
least twelve centuries controlled the church—created these limits, and 
by the exercise of ecclesiastical authority compelled Christian thought 
to move safely within them. The same influence which operated to 
unify organization, worship, and creed operated also to suppress diver- 
gence of opinion concerning matters not properly connected with religion 
at all, or even—as we have at last come to see—with theology either.” 
This statement is illustrated by the contents of the essay and, as it seems 
to us, fully justified. But the writer does not in any crude fashion 
attempt to judge the ancient theologians by the standards of a later 
time. “After all is said, one shall remember that it was in this same 
intolerant church that the learning of antiquity, as well as of the Middle 
Ages, was preserved, and at her bosom were nourished children who 
should in time break down false barriers and once more make both 
religion and science free.”” One would gladly pay some attention to 
the articles on “‘The Christian Demand for Unity,” by Professor W. 
Adams Brown, and “A Definition of Mysticism,” by Professor T. C. 
Hall, but space forbids; sufficient has been said to show that the contents 
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of the volume are rich and varied and form a worthy tribute to the 
distinguished scholar in whose honor they have been written and pub- 
.ished. 

At the close of the present volume there is given a bibliography 
of almost twenty pages, which does not profess to be complete, but 
which shows at a glance not only that Dr. Briggs has been a prolific 
writer capable of severe and continuous work of a high order, but also 
that his interest has not been confined to one small corner of the his- 
torical and theological field. While giving special attention to biblical 
criticism and Old Testament exegesis Professor Briggs has manifested 
a deep interest in the intellectual and spiritual life of the whole church. 
Having reached three score years and ten he can look back upon a life 
of fruitful toil and rejoice that he has played an important part in the 
critical movement that has been for good or ill such a striking feature 
of the life of the Christian church, on its intellectual side, during the 
last generation. If the present writer were competent for the task, 
which he cannot claim to be, it would not be possible for him now to 
attempt an appreciation and criticism of Dr. Briggs’s contributions 
to theology and biblical exegesis. It is appropriate, however, that in 
the Biblical World, someone representing the outsiders, so to speak, 
that is, those who know him only from his books, should join with his 
former students and personal friends in an expression of thankfulness 
for the good work that he has done, and in the hope that he may still 
have many days of peaceful and satisfactory service. Rest may he have, 
when it is needed, but we know that such a man has ever found the 
highest joy in strenuous work. We are not now concerned to examine 
such special points as to how far he was a pioneer in investigations 
concerning Hebrew meter or how his writings of years ago on “Messianic 
prophecy” stand in the light of present criticism. We have to content 
ourselves with the general statement that he has been both critical 
and conservative, and so in a period of transition has rendered immense 
service to his church and country. He rendered service to the cause 
of freedom and to the church that cast him out. The present writer is 
a loyal member of the Presbyterian church, and to him as to many others 
it was a matter of pain and regret when Dr. Briggs was condemned by 
the American branch of that church. That impression has only deepened 
as the years have gone by. As one living in another country, I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge, but on general principles one would 
think that the action of the General Assembly did more harm to the 
church that it represented than it can possibly have done to Dr. Briggs. 
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How important it is that in dealing with such difficult and delicate 
matters achurch should be led by wise men who refuse to be ruled by 
narrow prejudice and fierce bigotry! 

The writer of this review owes that which comes nearest to a personal 
impression of Dr. Briggs to a small book published in 1893 and entitled 
The Trial of Dr. Briggs before the General Assembly. A Calm Review 
of the Case by a Stranger Who Attended All the Sessions of the Court. 
This book, giving at the time only the initials of the writer’s name, came, 
as is now well known, from the pen of the late Dr. Laidlaw, a distin- 
guished minister of the Presbyterian church in Canada. Here we have 
the report of an intelligent witness, who was at the beginning in no sense 
a partisan of Dr. Briggs, and who speaks of a General Assembly in terms 
of reverence, almost in terms that a devout Roman Catholic might use 
concerning a council of his church. ‘He believes that the circum- 
stances surrounding the trial of Dr. Briggs were of such a nature that 
error on the part of the court was unavoidable, and that it is therefore 
no reflection on the court to point out wherein it may be shown to have 
erred. In doing this he has sought to avoid any word that might be 
‘regarded as disrespectful to the Assembly as a whole or to any of its 
members.” He gives his own “‘attitude,” that of Dr. Briggs, and of the 
Assembly. He was a Presbyterian minister who had in his earliest 
years been taught the “Shorter Catechism” and as a theological student 
had been trained at the seat of purest orthodoxy—Princeton Seminary. 
“As already intimated, I had formed no definite opinion as to the merits 
of the Briggs case, and had taken no side on the questions at issue, 
though my reading on the subject had tended to incline me toward an 
unfavorable judgment of Dr. Briggs’s views.’’ The chapter on the 
attitude of the Assembly shows clearly that such a great public conven- 
tion is quite unfit to be a “court” on such a delicate and complicated 
question. ‘‘No wonder that at one stage of the proceedings, when Dr. 
Briggs was presenting some of his most important evidence, a commis- 
sioner should have moved that the Assembly take an extended recess, 
as about half a dozen commissioners near him were fast asleep.”” The 
impression forced upon this disinterested observer was that the majority 
of the members of the Assembly had come there to register a foregone 
conclusion. The impression was widespread that Dr. Briggs entertained 
and taught heretical views, and that whatever might be said, it was the 
duty of representatives of the church to condémn such views. It may 
not be out of place here to quote the statement of Rev. Dr. Duffield of 
Princeton, “one of the most venerable of his opponents”: ‘Dr. Briggs 
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undoubtedly is a man of rare scholarship, a man who has received honors 
from European universities, and who deserves the respect and the kind 
treatment of his Christian brethren. And, if Dr. Briggs will pardon me 
for saying it, if Dr. Briggs’s logical faculty were equal to his scholarship, 
I know not his peer in the intellectual world, certainly of America.” 
To this our reporter adds his pertinent comment: “To a stranger the 
value of this high tribute was enhanced by the fact that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to detect any flaw in his logic. He seemed almost too 
good a logician. He relied too much upon logical syllogisms, and 
made use of them in some instances, in his defense before the Assembly, 
when a less strictly intellectual process might have served his purpose 
better. I would say that he sometimes appeared to forget that ‘those 
root truths upon which the foundation of being rest are apprehended, 
not logically, but mystically’; but I am forbidden by the recollection 
that some of his opponents accused him of mysticism. . . . . He 
did not parade his piety, it is true, yet it was apparent to all who saw and 
heard him for the first time that he was what his friends and opponents 
alike declared him to be, not only a great scholar but a good man. After 
carefully observing his attitude of mind and listening attentively to all 
his utterances in his defense, I was not surprised when told privately 
that in matters of morals ‘he is a Puritan of the Puritans.’’’ Certainly 
a man who could go through such an ordeal without being crushed 
or soured possessed strength of character and many noble qualities of 
mind and heart. This may be regarded by some as ancient history, 
that only needs to be forgotten, but like all real history, there is a living 
lesson at the heart of it, and we can only hope that the church will learn 
the lesson and show a keener sympathy for men who are struggling for 
larger views of truth. In conclusion we wish for Dr. Briggs many years 
of restful service in the eventide of his life. 


Book Weviews 


THE GOLDEN LATIN GOSPELS 


In the remarkable collection of manuscripts and books belonging 
to J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., of New York, probably none is more 
notable than the Golden Gospels. Beautifully written on large sheets 
of purple parchment, in letters of gold, this great codex is one of the 
chief monuments of mediaeval Latin calligraphy. Mr. Morgan secured 
it. we are told, from the collection of Mr. Thomas Irwin, of Oswego, 
N.Y., who in his turn had bought it, about 1890, from Bernard Quaritch, 
the London dealer. Mr. Quaritch had bought if for £1,500 at the 
London sale of the Hamilton Manuscripts, in 1889. From this last 
connection the manuscript was formerly known as the Hamilton Gospels. 

Of the origin of the manuscript little that is definite can be said. A 


coat of arms with dedicatory inscription on the first verso led Quaritch 
to believe that the manuscript had belonged to Henry VIII, but Berger, 
the French Vulgate scholar, regarded this inscription as a copy of an 
earlier one referring to Charlemagne, to whose period he referred the 
manuscript, finding it a work of the Palatine school, ca. 783. Watten- 
bach held it to have been written in Northumbria, about 670. Mr. 
H. C. Hoskier has recently made a minute study of the manuscript,' 
and reaches the conclusion that it was written in England, perhaps 
at Ripon or Wearmouth or Jarrow, and not far from 700 A.D. Mr. 
Hoskier finds evidence that forty scribes, a truly extraordinary number, 
worked upon the manuscript, and offers in explanation the theory 
that the superior, in haste to have the manuscript executed, perhaps 
as a present for Pope Agatho or Pope John, called in all the monks of 
the convent and set them to work copying. But it seems highly im- 
probable that there should have been forty monks in any one mediaeval 
convent skilful enough to be intrusted with the task of writing on purple 
stained parchment in letters of gold; much less, skilful enough to accom- 
plish such a task. The mere worth of the materials contradicts the 

* The Golden Latin Gospels J in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan (formerly 
known as the ‘Hamilton Gospels” and sometimes as King Henry the VIIIth’s Gos- 
pels), now edited for the first time, with Critical Introduction and Notes, and accom- 


panied by four full-page facsimiles. By H. C. Hoskrer. New York: Privately 
printed, 1910. 
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theory, and surely not every mediaeval monk was a calligrapher. It 
is true that Mr. Hoskier has seen the manuscript and his readers have 
not, but one could wish that a manuscript, so extraordinary paleographi- 
cally, might be reproduced in facsimile, not perhaps in all its purple 
splendor, but at least in black and white. Paleographers will meantime 
be reminded that the hand of many a scribe develops as he works on 
through successive or occasional parts of a long manuscript, on which 
he may spend months and even years, and the uniformity of print must 
not be expected of him. It is however clear that a number of hands 
have worked upon the Golden Gospels, although perhaps not quite so 
many as Mr. Hoskier finds. 

If we may refer the Golden Gospels at least to the eighth century, 
it ranks among the oldest manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate. Two or 
three, indeed (Fulda, Friuli, Milan), belongs to the sixth century, and half 
a dozen to the seventh. But the greatest of Vulgate codices, Amiatinus, 
probably dates from the beginning of the eighth century, and the Golden 
Gospels pretty certainly belongs to that general time. There are more 
elegant initials and decorations in the Book of Kells or the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, but in dignity of proportions and splendor of materials the 
Golden Gospels claims a high place in the splendid array of Latin 
biblical manuscripts. The manuscript preserves the four gospels com- 
plete in the Latin Vulgate version. It contains 144 leaves inscribed 
in double columns of 29-30 lines. The hue of the parchment varies 
from deep purple to blue, some leaves having probably faded, perhaps 
from being imperfectly dyed. The leaves measure 14} X10} inches 
(cm. 36X26). 

Abbot Gasquet, in preparing for the Benedictine revision of the 
Vulgate with which he has been charged, asked Mr. Hoskier to examine 
the Morgan gospels, and Mr. Hoskier has consequently published an 
account and collation of the manuscript for Mr. Morgan. Mr. Hoskier’s 
work reveals extraordinary 'earning and diligence. He has made not 
an edition of the manuscript, as scholars might have wished, but he has 
collated it with the Clementine text, and has given some account of the 
manuscripts which agree in readings with his codex. The printing of the 
full text, line for line and column for column, would also have shown the 
manuscript’s paragraphing and capitalization, which are sometimes 
matters of some importance in determining manuscript relationships. 
The collation seems to show a fairly good type of text. ‘Our MS,” 
says Mr. Hoskier, “has no very extraordinary text, nor yet an ordinary 
one” (p. xxvi). It was used, as he believes, though with other manu- 
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scripts, by the scribes of the Book of Armagh, the Echternach Gospels, 
and the Gospels of MacRegol (p. cviii); shows remarkable agreements 
with Vercellensis, the oldest of the Old Latins, and exemplifies a type 
of text which, Hoskier thinks, can be traced back to Coptic texts older 
than § B or even Origen (p. cxv). 

In all this one feels that Mr. Hoskier, in his natural enthusiasm for 
a notable and beautiful manuscript, has been carried too far. Some 
things on which he bases a good deal look very much like ordinary 
mixture, and too much is certainly made of latinization and of some 
singular and subsingular readings of no great distinctiveness; e.g., the 
coincidence with Marcion’s “ye say” (dicitis) in Luke 18:19. Mr. 
Hoskier’s treatment is discursive and casual, rather than orderly, and 
his judgments on previous workers are not always charitable: ‘‘The 
only editors and collators so far who are accurate are Matthaei, Scrivener, 
and Tischendorf”’ (p. vi). We understand Wordsworth and White to 
be exempted by Mr. Hoskier from this sweeping verdict, but he seems to 
be unacquainted with Professor Thayer’s Notes on Scrivener’s “ Plain 
Introduction” (1885), with its fifty pages of corrections of Scrivener’s 
catalogue. For philology, he suggests that English “bad” may be 
derived from Syrian abad (728), “perish” (p. lvi). His English should 
perhaps be left to native British judgment; it seems at least: unusual. 
On the whole, it would have been a worthier exhibition of the testimony 
of this noble manuscript to print its text in full, column by column, 
introducing it with a compact and full description of the codex, and 
following it with a well-digested verdict, freed from distracting minutiae, 
as to the character of its text. 

Some points in Mr. Hoskier’s collation call for correction, if the 
accompanying facsimiles are to be trusted. He might perhaps have 
indicated upon each of these what leaf of the codex it represents. 
The four facsimiles, one purple and gold, one blue and gold, and 
two in black and white, give some idea of the size and splendor of Mr. 
Morgan’s Latin gospels. It is indeed a notable accession to Ameri- 
can textual materials. The folio, limited to 200 copies, in which they 
are printed is a masterpiece of the printer’s art, and Mr. Morgan’s 
generosity in presenting copies to leading libraries and universities puts 
the testimony of his superb manuscript within the reach of a host of 
scholars. 


Epcar J. GooDsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 
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Kennett, R. H. The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of History and 

Archaeology. London: Oxford University Press, 1910. Pp. viit+o4. 3s. 

This is the second volume in the series of Schweich Lectures which opened with 
Dr. Driver’s course on Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible. The present course 
_ traces the history of the growth of the Book of Isaiah as the lecturer reads it. That 
history includes (1) prophecies from Isaiah himself, (2) oracles from the time of 
Cyrus, (3) passages from the period between Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander the 
Great, (4) one passage from Alexander’s reign (332 B.C.), viz., 23:1-14, (5) passages 
from the second century B.c. The presentation is clear and attractive, and the 
view presented, though not likely to command assent throughout, is fairly representa- 
tive of present-day opinion regarding the Book of Isaiah. 


Jorpan, W. G. Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy [The Bible for Home and 
and School]. New York: Macmillan, to11. Pp. xi+263. 75 cents. 
An admirable interpretation of Deuteronomy for the man on the street. The 
introduction sets forth the essential facts clearly and sanely and the comments are 
only such as are really necessary to explain difficulties or illumine obscurities. 


StoneHousE, G.G.V. The Book of Habakkuk. Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes on the Hebrew Text. London: Rivingtons, 1911. Pp. viiit+264. 5s. 
This is the first time in a long while that the Book of Habakkuk has been given 

the honor of a separate volume wholly devoted to its exposition. Habakkuk is well 

worth it. It is one of the most difficult and fascinating of the prophecies. Mr. 

Stonehouse presents a new interpretation which is well worth serious consideration, 

viz., that the evils protested against by the prophet are those perpetrated by the 

Chaldaeans against other nations than Judah, that consequently fear prevails in Judah 

at the prospect of the treatment awaiting her in turn, that parties have arisen in the 

state urging alliance with other nations against Chaldaea, and that Habakkuk deplores 
the lack of faith in Yahweh such a policy involves. 


Wicut, J. K. The Beginning of Things in Nature and in Grace, or A Brief Com- 
mentary on Genesis. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1911. Pp. 188. $1.20. 


This volume interprets Genesis as a literal record of facts. The processes and 
results of Modern Science do but confirm the Biblical record. The flood was universal 
in scope; the universe was created ex nihilo; the whole human race has descended 
from Adam and Eve. 


Cooke, G. A. The Progress of Revelation—Sermons Chiefly on the Old Testament 
[The Scholar as Preacher—Second Series]. New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. 
xiit+200. $1.75. 

These sermons have at least two merits, viz., brevity and sanity. They are by 
the occupant of the Oriel Chair of Biblical Interpretation in Oxford University, 
formerly held by Canon Cheyne. They show that the Old Testament as interpreted 


by the critic can still be preached effectively. But they lack somewhat the fervor and 
passion necessary to great preaching. 
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Grecory, Caspar RENE. Vorschlige fiir eine kritische Ausgabe des griechischen 

Neuen Testaments. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. Pp. 52. 

After much correspondence and consultation with scholars of various countries, 
Professor Gregory publishes his proposals for a new critical edition of the Greek New 
Testament, to be accompanied by a full apparatus of readings. The need of a more 
modern apparatus than that of Tischendorf is evident, and all American scholars will 
wish Professor Gregory’s great enterprise well. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern (Sahidic and Thebaic) 
Dialect. The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Oxford: The 
University Press, 1911. Three vols., pp. 648, 479, and 399. £4 4s. net. 

This admirable edition of the Sahidic text, with an English translation, is the 
first to put this ancient Coptic form of the Gospels text into the hands of scholars in 
practical completeness. The assiduity and good fortune of the editor have enabled 
him to produce a Sahidic text covering all the gospels but a dozen or twenty scattered 
verses. The edition marks an important stage in the recovery of the earliest versions, 
and is valuable for both Western and neutral readings. The editor does not reveal 
his name, but he is doubtless George Horner, the editor of the Bohairic. 


Hutton, Epwarp Arpron. An Atlas of Textual Criticism: Being an Attempt to 
Show the Mutual Relationship of the Authorities of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment up to about 1000 a.p. Cambridge: University Press, tg11. Pp. 125. 
$1.50. 

Returning to Griesbach’s division of texts into Alexandrian, Western, and Syrian, 

Mr. Hutton prints a conspectus of passages selected from various parts of the New 

Testament, in which readings of all three types appear. A series of original charts 

appended to his remarks on textual criticism shows the textual complexion of leading 

manuscripts, versions, and Fathers, in a clear and telling way. He urges similar 
treatment of less fully worked textual materials as indispensable to fuller knowledge 
of New Testament textual history. 


Harnack, Apotr. Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte und zur Abfassungs- 
zeit des synoptischen Evangelien. (Beitrige zur Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment, IV. Heft.] Pp. 114. 

Harnack urges that there is nothing in the Acts to forbid a date before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and even before the death of Paul. The gospel of Luke would thus 
be written earlier than a.p. 64, and that of Mark some time in the sixth decade of the 
first century. While there is much to commend this view of Acts, its articulation with 
early Christian tradition (e.g., Papias) presents some difficulty. Harnack’s dis- 
cussion is an important contribution to the problem of the date of the Gospels and 
Acts. 


Lewis, F. Warpurton. Disarrangements in the Fourth Gospel. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1910. Pp. 51. 65 cents net. 

Professors Spitta, Burton, Bacon, and others have advanced the theory that the 
incoherence exhibited at some points in the Fourth Gospel is due to an ancient, probably 
accidental, disarrangement of the leaves of the papyrus codex containing it. This 
theory, particularly as Spitta presents it, has been carefully criticized and developed 
by Mr. Lewis, and after a painstaking and candid discussion he presents the following 
rearrangement as probably the original order of the parts of John’s gospel: 1:1—2:12; 
322-30; 2:13—3:21, 31, 36; chap. 4; chap. 6; chap. 5; 7:15-24; 8:12-20; 7:1-14, 
25-52; 8:21-59; chaps. 9-12; 13:1-32; chaps. 15, 16; 13:33—14:31; chap. 17; 
chaps. 18-20; chap. 21. Students of the Gospel of John will be interested in Mr. 
Lewis’ concise and skilful argument. 
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